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Description of Capital .—The sadr station or capital is called by the 
Manipuris impkal, which simply means a large collection of house; in it 
resides the raja and the chief officials, the political agent, &c. This 
village, for it is nothing* more, covers a large extent of ground, and contains 
a population estimated at 35,000. The houses are constructed of wood and 
bamboo; some of them, however, especially within the enclosure where the 
raja resides, are of large size and height. Of brick buildings there are 
very few, and comprise the raja's powder magazine, a gateway, a curious 
pair of symmetrical buildings forming part of the sides of the road leading 
through the centre of the raja's enclosure, and of the object of which no 
account can be given, and a few Hindu unuts scattered here and there 
throughout the capital. 

The name “ Manipur" is thus accounted for by the Manipuris, who quote 
the Maliabkavut in confirmation of its accuracy : they say—The name is 
from mani, a jewel; this jewel was formerly in the possession of the rajas 
of the country ages ago. The country was at one time named Mahendrapur, 
o: Mahendrapahar (name of a high hill situated but a short distance to the 
east of the capital), but on a raja, by name Babra Baba, coming into pos¬ 
session of the jewel, which formerly belonged to a Nag Raja, or Serpent 
King, and the gadi, he changed the name to Manipur. The name for the 
Manipur Valley, recognized amongst the Manipuris themselves, is “ Maithi 
laipak," or the country of the Maithic: this name is not used out of the 
country. The Burmese call it Katha, Assamese Mikli, Bengalese Moglai, a 
corruption of Mikli. 

The imphal (town) and its suburbs are divided into four sections, viz., 
Khoai, Khurai, Qangkhai, and Jaskul. Each of these sections lias its own 
tk nd, and again each tban£ has its three hidcls or parganas, all of which 
are subject to the orders of the officer in charge of the sections. 

The number of houses in section Khoai are 2,2G7, Khurai 649, Oangkbai 
703, and Jaskul 2,118, in all 5,737. Allowing on the averago of five per¬ 
sons to each house, the population will be 28,685. 

The following list will show the different castes occupying the 5,737 
houses enumerated above :— 


Castes, 

Brahmans 



House. 

308 

Population. 

1,540 

Ganak6 



31 

155 

Baja’s family 

Kbhatrias 

... 


101 

505 



4,256 

21,280 

Baisyas 

... 


42 

210 

Kaya iths or kyasts 

SuAras 

... 


99 

495 



498 

2,490 

H&ri and cMnu&rs 



97 

485 

Musalmanc 

. ... 


305 

1,525 



The lour tbanas of the four section are named Thabal, Jarpok, Lattgpok, 
and Sengmei. 

In Thabal the hidcls or parganas are called Kkekmnl, Subuntongba, 
and Lakshminagar. 

The houses in Khekmul are calculated 539, Subuntongba 243, and 
■Lakshminagar 338, total 1,120. 

The hKids or parganas in Jarpok Thfma are Athokpum, Jarpok, and 
Kekru. 

Tie'ie an 373 her sin Atbokpuio, 305 in Jarpok, and 315 in Kekru, 

total 1,023. 
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Vividhdnyanvisiar for 1900 ; and three articles by Mr. 
G, A. Mankar in the Indu Prahash in 1880 . 1 have 

to thank very many old students of the College and 
others for assistance, among whom I will specially 
mention Principal Selby, to whose suggestion the 
book is due; Mr. K. B. Marathe and Mr. G. J. 
Agashe, who gave me much help with the Appendix ; 
and Mr. V. A. Patwardhan, who lent me the photo¬ 
graph of the College Group which is reproduced. 
The rest, whose names are too numerous to mention, 
will, I hope, be satisfied with their share in this 
general acknowledgment. 
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1 impervious forests, extending from the summits of the mountains to 
ir bases, has restricted observation to those portions that have been laid 
bare by the action of the torrents and to some few of the most conspicuous 
peaks and ridges. In that portion of the tract which extends between 
Manipur and Kachar, a light and friable sandstone of a brown colour, and 
a red ferruginous clay are found to prevail on the lower heights. On 
reaching the more lofty elevations, these are succeeded by slate of so soft 
and friable a nature as in many instances to be little more than an 
indurated clay; it is distinctly stratified in very thin layers, which 
generally dip slightly to the southward. Petri laetions of the different 
species of woods growing on the borders of the nalahs are very numerous. 
Among the central ranges, west of Manipur, limestone has been found 
cropping out from the banks of the streams, and it has since then been 
found in the north, south, and east. The rocks found on Ihe hills between 
Manipur and the Kubo Valley are, on the Manipur side, composed of 
different varieties of sandstone aud slate, more or less compact in its 
structure. On the Kubo side, hornblende and iron stone are found with 
agalmatolite and fuller's earth, which are dug from the ground not far from 
Moreli to the extreme south-east of the valley. North of Manipur the 
rocks become more solid and compact, and the great central ridge, about 
where the Gramei tribe dwells, is composed of hard grey granular slate at 
the ridge, having about the base boulders of granite. That coal ol an 
inferior quality exists in the hills to the north-east of the Manipur Valley 
is apparently certain, hut the nature of the deposits or their quality is 
unknown. No metals of any kind are found or worked in the hills. The 
mineral productions of the valley may be mentioned as only two in number, 
iron ore aud limestone. No metal other than iron has as yet been found 
in the valley. 

Hilh and Mountains .—The following is a list of the hills and mountains 
within Manipur Territory; the approximate heights of some of them along 
the line of road between Kachar and Manipur are added:— 


South-wo :t 


1. Mukru Range 

2. Nungiaipang. 

3. ICnla Naga or Akinalong 

4. Knmbirong. 

6. Nungba 

1 6. Rhuiel (Mongjorong). 

7. Kawpurn Range, wt-sl of Kawpura Valley ... 

8. Ditto east of „ ... 

9. LoangloMOiolelLimaf ol. 

10. Nungshai. 

11. Ngarail Liuiatah. 

L 12. Luinbangtong overlooking the Manipur Valley 


Elevation, 1,500 feet. 

„ 3,GOO 

„ 3,450 

„ 3,300 

„ 4,700 

„ 5,600 


North 


... s 


1. Kowbru. 

2. Nungphow. 

3. Myang-khong. 

4* Sudiera. 

5. Thimbah Karung. 


6. Murom KLoIel. 

7. Mao Range. 

8. Tangal llills. 

9. Kutung Laiya. 


Novth- 


r 1. Mukok Cliing. 

2. Mapom Ching. 

3. Mukeng Cliing. 

•e:U't ... * 4. Chuoyai Ching. 

5 Khaiiieole Ching 

6. Lysul Cliing. 

7. Ivajai Chink 


8. Ngari Molong. 

9, Thyboong. 

10. Lyi. 

11. Prowi. 

12. Tingkbul 
i 13. Lnpah. 

1 M. Mupithel. 


10. Phubuh. 

11. Koleab Ching. 

12. Angamei. 

13. Kohima. 


15. Chutong Lutnlai. 

16. Hungdung. 

17. Ok-khurul . 

18. H uining. 

19. Nungbi Nungbar. 

20. Mulcubang. 

21; Chatik. 
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Im¬ 
parts of the immense tracts of forest land lying in 
Manipur territory which are utilized to any extent are those of the Jiri 
forest and the hill slopes lying* nearest to the valley. Prom the hills to the 
south of the valley most of the wood used in building is obtained, some of 
the varieties are said to be proof against the ravages of the whiteant. Prom 
a tree, found in the hills to the north-east in considerable numbers, a black 
resinous fluid is obtained, which is used for japanning by the Manipuris. 
The fir tree when met with is highly resinous, and the trees are of large 
size. Near the salt wells to the norih-east of the valley, on the first low 
range of hills rising from it are numerous clumps of fir ; this tree seems to 
diminish in numbers as the hill ranges in that direction are ascended. To 
the south the fir is plentiful. Palm trees are quite unknown in the hill 
ranges throughout the whole hill territory, with the exception of one place 
on the eastern slope of the Hirok Range, near Tumu in Burmali, where a 
few supari trees grow; on the western slopes of the hill range lying 
between Manipur and Kachar and in the Jiri forest there are no palms. 

The slopes of the hills, with few exceptions, are easy, and can be 
traversed both by ponies and men. The passes that lead through them will 
be described hereafter in giving the account of roads in the district. 

Rivers in the Valley —The rivers of any volume flowing through the 
valley all take their rise in the hills to the north and north-west, and are 
insignificant in size and breadth, although carrying a large body of water 
with a rapid current during the rains. 

Names of Rivers . —The chief rivers are named the Impal, Eril, Thobal, 
Nambul and Nambol. The first three, rising in the hills to the north, flow 
eastward to the Logtak and do not fall into it; the oth^r two, which rise to 
the north and north-west, fall into the Logtak, from which one stream the 
Kortak emerges; this eventually joins with the others to form one river, the 
Sugunu, which flows south, and eventually falls into the Ningthi or 
Kyendweng River in Upper Burmali below the town of Gcndat. 

The Iril or Khongbar River, which flows through the capital, rises 
in the hil! c ' to the north of the Manipur Valley; this river is navigable 
for a short distance only for small boats from the capital ; further progress 
is then impeded by rocks and rapids. The junction of the rivers of the 
valley south of the Logtak Lake forms one river by name“ Maithi Turel” 
01 Manipuri River; it is also called u Achowba.^ or large ; it goes also by 
many other names amongst the Manipuris. This river flows nearly due 
south and enters the hills at Sugunu to the extreme south of the valley. 
This river is navigable for small craft with difficulty for two days below 
Sugunu, when further progress is barred by lofty falls. The Maithi even¬ 
tually falls into the Ningthi or Kyendweng River* some distance below the 
town of Gendat in Burmese Territory. 

Rivers in Hill Territory .—'The rivers crossed in the hills lying between 
the Manipur valloys and Kachar, and which are the largest °and most 
important of those rising cr flowing through its hill territory, are ns 
follows:— 



Jiri River. 
Mukm llivor. 
Barak River. 


Erung River, 
bengba River. 
Limatak River. 


Tht Jtri River* Coming from the west, the first river met with after 
leaving Lakipur is the Jin, which forms the boundary between British 
and Manipur Territory frm. its source to its termination in the Barak. 
The Jiri nscs in the hills to Urn north-east of the Kaclrir Dislrict, and flows 
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v^yEritng River . —The main branch of the Erung rises under the high hills 
about four days' journey north-west *of the Manipur Valley; flowing 
south-west, it receives numerous small unnamed rivers and the larger cues 
named the Iyii, rising under the western slope of the high range of hills 
to the west of the valley, and the Limatak which rises in the high ranges 
which lie south of the Government road, and west of the hills facing the valley; 
t bis river runs nearly due north, and receiving the Iyii falls into the Erung, 
north of the road. The Erung, before joining the Barak, receives many 
small unnamed streams, flowing fromjhe western slopes of the hill ranges 
through, which it take its 


above noted are not navigable. 


course. The Erung and the other lesser rivers 


The Erung is of much the same size and 
as the Barak; its bed is higher, beiug about 800 feet above sea level; 


width 

it is fordable like the Barak in the dry season. The banks of the river 
are more open than the Barak, as the surrounding hills, though lofty, are 
more sloping. Mahseer fish of enormous size are to be seen in the deep 
pools close to the swing bridge. 

Lir i 'ak River .— This river is of no great breadth, from 20 to 35 yards, 
but with a strong current, it is crossed cither by fording or by a swing bridge, 
according to the state of the river. 

The only river of any importance in the Hirok Range of hills lying 
between Manipur and Burmah is the Lokchao; this hill stream drains 
into the Kubo Valley, and is of inconsiderable size and quite unnavigable. 

There are no other important rivers in the territory. All the rivers are 
fordable at any time during the year, and at such a distance from the sea are 
not affected by tide or bore. 

1\ngtak Lalcc. —The only important lake in the district is the “ Logtak.” 
This irregular sheet of water is of considerable size, but is yearly growing less 
and less. 

The general opinion of observers as to the formation of the Manipur 
Valley is, that in former ages it was chiefly a large lake, which has gradu¬ 
al v contracted in size, until what remains of it is seen in the Loghik. 

w Other sheets of water . —Other lake-like sheets of water exist in various 
parts of the valley, chiefly towards its northern extremity : in no case, the 
Logiiik excepted, docs any large stream drain into them. 

There are no towns on the banks of the rivers. The only traffic on the 
river is carried by small canoes loaded with paddy and building materials, 
such as grass, timber, and bamboos. 

No other . f rcam, except the Nambol, is used ns a motive power for turn¬ 
ing mills, and only in one instance by the maharaja for grinding wheat at 
a place close to his residence. 

Fisheries. —The principal fisheries in the territory are the Logtak, Ekop and 
Waitliau lakes. In the latter a bund is annually constructed to retain the 
ivaio* at a certain level. At the bund, there is a toll where revenue is paid to 
I lie ija for the fish caught The fishing in this lake is given by the raja to 
bis cavalry soldiers in remuneration for their services. They all reside in 
it:’ vicinity, and apportion the work of fishing amongst themselves, keeping 
what tish is necessary for their own consumption and selling the remainder 
for their own benefit at the toll v here purchasers arc invariably to be fouud, 
who take it and retail it in the Manipur Bazar. 

Fish are more plentiful in the dry than in the rainy season, and the 
, pm jit c is inferior to that of Silhet or Kacbnr. 

f<ih .—Oi fi h there is a considerable variety, and the supply is plentiful. 
Ilivo fob afihv] about 13 different kinds. Of these, (he m. f important are 
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It is stated that the situation of an under-ground salt spring is dis¬ 
covered 1 > 3 T the presence of a peculiar mist seen hanging over the spot in 
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the morning. 

The soil and vegetation surrounding the wells show nothing peculiar, 
and there is no appearance of any deposit of salt on or near the surface. 

The whole of the salt wells belong to the raja, and are worked for his 
benefit. The men employed are, however, remunerated for their labour, 
and a certain proportion of salt is set aside for their benefit. The propor¬ 
tion that goes to the raja is 30 per cent, of the quantity manufactured; 
the remaining 70 per cent, is divided among the workmen. The amount of 
salt manufactured varies according to season, the most being made in the 
cold weather, when the water is at its strongest. About 150 maunds a 
month is the average. All the men employed in this work are Manipiiris 
of the loi caste, the lowest among the Manipuris. 

No attempt has at anv time been made to reach the salt itself; were 
this possible, there is no doubt that rock-salt in large deposits would be 
found. 

The salt obtained is quite pure and free from smell. Its wholesale price 


is about Ks. 6 a maund. 

Building stone and materials for metalling roads are procurable in the 
country. 

The only parts of the immense tracts of forest lying in the Manipur 
Territory which are utilized to any extent, are those of the Jiri forest and 
the hill slopes lying nearest to the valley. The revenue derived from the 
above is amazingly small. 

The jungle products are chiefly bees* wax, India-rubber, tea seeds, 
and a black resinous fluid called khair, much used in japanning. The 
Nagas of the surrounding hills generally trade in these products. They 
also bring occasionally elephant tusks for sale. 

The country contains many pasture grounds, but no revenue is derived 
from hem. There is no class in Manipur who live by pasturing cattle. 

Wild Animals .—The wild animals that inhabit the valley arc but few 
in number—tiger, a species of wild cat, pig, and two species of deer. 
Jackal is unknown to Manipur. 

Wild fowl, comprising geese, duck, teal, snipe, &e., abound all over the 
valley. 

Tiger. —The tiger is common in the Manipur Valley, and frequently 
attains a largo size;—they generally confine their depredations to carrying 
off cattle and ponies, but man-eaters are not uncommon. 

The tiger and wild hog are at times destructive to human life. In 
one instance a tiger got into a house, killed seven individuals, and was not 
destroyed until he had eaten one of them. 

Mode of capturing Tigers .—As in Bengal, when the lair of a tiger has 
teen i. led and marked, it is surrounded by a strong rope net, and inform¬ 
ation is at once given to the authorities, The officer of the “ Lallup” 
in which the tiger is found makes arrangements for its destruction, first, 
however, informing the raja in case he might want to kill the animal 
bin •elf. Villagers arc rewarded for the destruction of tigers according to 
eire imstances, the rewards varying in value from a present of land and a 
robe ol honor to small rewards in money, cloth and salt. 

Iu order to keep down the number of tigers, an arrangement is in 
existence all over the country for trapping them; this is done by “ Karrups/* 
or tiger parties, who surround the tiger with a net. There are also scouts, 
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and in 1822 contained 143 students. The course of 
studies was entirely of the old-fashioned kind, the only 
innovation being that Hindoo law and mathematics 
were added to Hindoo divinity. The institution was 
not altogether approved by the Court of Directors, and 
in 1824 Mr. Elphinstone had to defend it against a 
proposal to abolish it. His views prevailed and the 
College continued its course. It was placed under the 
charge of the Education Society, a mixed body of 
English and Native gentlemen, which disappeared with 
the creation of the office of Director in 1855 . An 
English school was added in 1842 , and finally the 
two bodies were amalgamated to form the Poona 
College. 

This took place on June 7 th, 1851 . The new 
College was then formally opened by the Hon. John 
Warden. There was present an influential gathering 
of various classes; many Civil Servants, Brigadier 
General Trydell, Mr., afterwards Dr. Murray Mitchell 
of the Scotch Mission, and Mr. Wilder of the Ame¬ 
rican Mission. Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy could not 
come, but his son Rustomjee Cursetjee took his 
place. Mr. Warden spoke at length on the objects 
of the College, and specially of the value of English 
education, which was then begining to be appreci¬ 
ated. 

The College thus opened was settled in the Vishram 
Bag, an ancient city palace of the Peshwa, where 
it remained till 1863 . This building was unsuitable 


^and flings the halves on either side. If the animal cannot be caught, it is 
considered a very bad omen; and the journey is resumed reluctantly. 

RaL —This animal is very plentiful in the hills, and is of large size. 
This rat often occasions great destruction of the hill-man's crop; they appear 
in immense swarms at times, and their coming is said to le simultaneous with 
the flowering of the bamboos. These swarms are common in the west and 
south; they appear suddenly, it is said, at night, and eat up the ripened but 
standing grain, and the stores in the villages disappearing* as vapidly and 
mysteriously as they come. Their last appearance was iu 1868, when they 
invaded the Naga villages lying close to the Manipur road, and committed so 
much damage, that supplies of rice had to be sent to the sufferers from the 
Manipur Valley. Besides this rat, there is also found the common brown rat 
and musk rat. Mice are also common. 

Otter. —Of this there are two varieties, one large, and the other small. 

Monkeys. —Hoolook, there are plentiful; lungoor, a large monkey resem¬ 
bling the ourang-outang, is said to be found to the north; the common 
brown monkey, a small reddish monkey, which is said to hide its face 
when observed by men. 

Kats and flying-foxes, birds, jungle-fowl, partridge, quail, snipe, hawks, 
kites, black crow, doves, eagles of a black colour are said to be found in the 
highest peaks; owls, parrots, small birds in great variety, mostly without 
song. 

Snakes. —The boa-constrictor is found in the dense forests to the south, and 
is said frequently to attain a large size; other small varieties of the snake 
tribe are found in the jungles, they are all or nearly all innocuous. 

Reptiles in the Valley . — Manipur appears to be singularly free from 
dangerous reptiles; poisonous snakes are nearly, if not quite, unknown. 
The cobra does not seem to exist in the valley. The natives mention the 
existence of a green hill snake, which is said o be poisonous. Small harm¬ 
less snakes are common enough. Large serpents are said to be found in the 
dense jungle in the hills and the swamps to the south of the valley. 

The marshes in the vicinity of the Logtak also afford a retreat to ser¬ 
pents of a formidable size. Other places in the valley are infested by the 
serpent tribe ; some of them are exceedingly active and bold, as the tanglei. 
This snake is very fond of ascending bamboos, along the branches of which 
he moves with great velocity, and if enraged, throws himself from an ex¬ 
traordinary height upon the object of liis anger. His bite is said to be 
mortal. This, added to his great activity and fierceness, makes the tanglei 
an object of much terror. This snake is quite as active in the water as lie 
is on dry land. The Manipuris speak too of a snake-god called Kharow 
which, when met, utters a loud sound, like an ox bellowing, and spits his 
venom to a great distance. 

Insects, as butterflies, moths, crickets, &e., are plentiful, but present 
nothing peculiar to those of Eastern Bengal generally. 

The mosquitoe is very common and troublesome during the hot season ; 
they disappear during about two months of the coldest part of the year. 

Hem: y -Bee .— A small variety of the honey-bee is common in the valley. 
Another variety of large size, named " Khoibi Narathow , 99 is found chiefly 
towards the southern extremity of the valley. This bee makes its nest 
underground, and it so hollows out the ground and weakens the surface, 
that caves are not unfrequent of pedestrians breaking through and being 
seriously and even fatally injured by tho stings of the insects. The only 
sign of the nest below is a withering of the grass over the spot. The 
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and though his work fell in anxious times he had no 
serious difficulties in carrying it out. Under his 
rule the various departments of the College were 
clearly defined, and from 1859 the statistics of the 
School and College appear separately. His services 
might perhaps, and with great advantage to the 
College, have been retained longer, if the pay and 
prospects of professors had been better. As it was, 
in i860 he resigned and was succeeded by Mr. W. A. 
Russell. 

This gentleman soon left to become an Inspector 
of Schools, and there is little to note in the general 
history of the College about this time except the 
growing influence of the University. In 1862 Mr. 
William Wordsworth became Principal. 

Under Mr. Wordsworth the College made great 
progress, and acquired a settled name and character. 
It was still in want of a home. In 1863 the Vish- 
ram Bag was deserted, and a large bungalow at 
Wanowri was taken for a time, while the new 
buildings across the river were rising. The site of 
this bungalow is now occupied by the Infantry Mess, 

The new buildings were begun in 1864. We nee< i 
not tell any student of the College to whose gener¬ 
ous aid they were due: the name of Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy may be read on the foundation stone, 
where his gift of Rs. 1,00,000 is recorded. We may 
notice, that while the benefaction extended to all 
classes of the community, it profited none less than 
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iparafce class; they chiefly reside at a place called Tengkul, near the western 
slope of the hills. They are Manipuris, and number about six hundred. 

Potsungba .— These take care of the raja's property. Tengkul act as 
gardeners, &c. They both belong to the Phoongnai. 

AyoJcpa —Consist of Nagas and other hill-men, who have at any time 
become fugitives and become destitute. They have been settled in the 
valley by the various rajas, and supported by them for a time; they are 
allowed to cultivate one “ pari" of land (about 2 acres), and perform “ lallup" 
the Manipuris do. 

Kei . — Slaves of the raja, and formerly Nagas. They cultivate land 
chiefly on account of the raja, each family cultivates two pans, half of 
which goes to the raja, half for their own support. They also have to do 
their u lallup" besides, like the others; during that time, they are chiefly 
employed in making brooms and baskets for use in the raja's stables. 
They number about 200 families. 

Loee . —The Loee is not recognized as a pure Manipuri ; they appear to 
be descendants of the former inhabitants of Moirang, one of the original 
tribes which formerly occupied the valley to the south. They were former¬ 
ly independent, but were reduced ages ago by the Meitheis; hence the name 
Loeo^or <c subdued," which was giveD them after their subjection. They pro¬ 
fess to be Hindus, but are not recognized as such by the orthodox. The 
Loee caste seems a sort of “ limbo" for nondescripts of all descriptions. 
Manipuris are frequently degraded to Loee as a punishment. In this case 
should it not be remitted, which it usually is after a time, the punishment 
descends to the wife and family o£ the culprit who become Loees. All 
descendants of people of low caste, other than Musalmans, seem to be 
consigned to the Loees. They are, perhaps, the most hard-working and 
useful class of people in the valley. All the men are employed in salt¬ 
making. Silk manufacture and fishing belong to this class. The Loees 
appear to have a separate language. One village of them, called Sengmai, 
speak a language only understood by themselves; this language is said to 
have an affinity with the Burmese. Amongst the Loees are a section chiefly 
engaged as fishermen on the Logtak Lake, who do not perforin lallup, but 
pay tribute to the raja. 

This most probably arose from the necessity of having no risk of the 
supply of fish, for fish forms the staple of the food of the people. This branch 
of the Loees is called Sel Loce. They consist of about 250 families or 1,500 
men, women, and children, and each family has to pay tax of about 
Its. 2-4 monthly. This seems a very severe tax, considering the 
povc rty of the country, but it is said that they very frequently make very 
large hauls of fish, which they are allowed freely to dispose of without 
any restriction; also that in bad seasons the amount of tribute is reduced. 
Of tbe Loees in the valley, the Sel Loce is considered the lowest. There 
is a village to the south of the valley named Sugunu, and containing 
about 300 or 4 00 people, who are descendants of Manipuris formerly reduced 
to the Loee caste. They arc chiefly employed as wood-cutters and house¬ 
builders. 

;»/'•// y*-—Tic mo rung class are descendants of Hindus w r ho originally 

emigrated from the west, also of such captured by the Manipuris, in arms 
:r,. in,t Ihem. They formerly occupied a village built upon a raised 
mound, named the Moyang Yoompbal. This place is descried since the 
Burmese invasion in 182-1, more especially for its want of fertility, and they 
^re now scattered over the valley. They number about 1,000 people. 
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to act in the spirit of faith and cast in their con¬ 
tributions towards a good work before the world 
in general is convinced of its necessity.” 

The buildings thus begun were first occupied in 1868.® 
The reminiscences of old students give us a lively 
impression of their pleasure in their fresh surround¬ 
ings. They felt and enjoyed their independence. 
They had opportunities both for study and intercourse 
which they had never known before. Amusements 
indeed were few, but the beautiful Bund Gardens 
were not far off j they were at that time the evening 
resort of fashionable Poona, and the students de¬ 
lighted in the brilliant scene which they presented. 
Gradually, however, these agreeable sensations paled ; 
as the Colleges grew more familiar, some defects of 
the buildings appeared and inconveniences made 
themselves felt. The site was bleak and treeless, it 
called at once for trees and a garden. Something was 
done in this direction by the students themselves. 
There are old Collegians who can point to banyan 
trees which they planted in the compound ; and in 
1872-73 we read that the professors and students raised 
a fund to create a garden. A more serious matter 
was the provision of various minor buildings. As the 
College was designed, the main buildings contained 
small rooms or studies for about 60 students; and it 
was intended that they should take their meals in a 
common room and sleep in a common dormitory at 
some distance. From the first however the students 

~ *Tt was at t'.iis time that the name “Deccan College” was first 
assumed. 





^^st, also contains a mixed population of Kowpoi Nagas, Khongjai and 
Cheeroo Kukis. To the north, the various tribes of Nagas are in contact 
with each other, there being no intervening tract of country of any breadth 
uninhabited, as is the case to the south, where, in that part of the hill 
country lying immediately north of that occupied by the Lushai tribe of 
Kukis, there are no inhabitants whatever for about six days' journey; and 
this uninhabited tract is extending as the Lushai gather strength and attack 
the weak tribes to the north of them, the Lushais not occupying the country 
they thus depopulate. 

The tribes generally are o p an inferior order of civilization; their 
manual productions are few, rude, and unimportant; they have no written 
character of any kind, and their general intelligence, except in rare instances, 
is very low. Their reputed truthfulness is believed to be much exaggerated, 
and the more intelligent of them can lie when occasion serves. 

Facial and other characteristics of the Naga and Ktiki .—"When one fairly 
comes into contact with the various classes of hill-men in Manipur Territory 
in their pure and primitive conditions, the general idea which prevails as to 
the facial characteristics of the majority of the tribes has to be modified; 
the popular idea is, that all or almost all of the tribes inhabiting the hilly 
regions lying east, north, and south of the British Province of Kachar, are 
of low stature, with broad Hat faces, small flattened noses, and oblique eyes, 
of a Mongolian cast of countenance in fact; the real truth being that a 
purely Mongolian cast of features is rare, and the majority of the indivi- 
durJL constituting the various hill-tribes, whether Naga, Kuki, or Maring, 
do nol have the Hat nose and well-marked oblique eye characteristic of that 
race. This shape of eye is, perhaps, the most persistent feature amongst 
them, showing their probable Mongolian origin ; but even this is by"no 
means well marked, and is common to the Manipuri as to the hill-men. 
Amongst both the Naga and Kuki tribes the stature varies considerably. 
The Naga is generally the taller of the two, especially the Tankhul and 
Angami. The usual run of Kukis of all the tribes arc of medium and fre¬ 
quently of low stature, and amongst those of low height are found the long- 
armed individuals, which length of limb is said by some observers to bo a 
characteristic of the Kuki race. To show, however, that even amongst the 
Kukis low stature is not by any means a rule, some of the tallest men seen 
in these hills have been Kukis of the Khongjai tribe. 

Origin of the Hill Tribe?generally . — The origin of the various tribes of 
Nngay Kukis, and Marings, which last is considered to be a separate race, 
differing in origin from cither of the above, is a matter merely of specula¬ 
tion, and one difficult to decide. Looking simply at the geographical 
positions of the tribes, their facial characteristics, customs, &c., it may be 
said that the Naga came originally from the north, the Kuki from the 
sout! and east, and the Maring, who closely resembles the Burmese in 
appearance, from the east. The subject is, however, a difficult one, and 
many questions, especially those connected with the language of the tribes, 
would have to be considered in even approximately arriving at a correct 
conclusion. On the subject of the origin of the Nagas bordering on Kachar, it 
is believed that they have been descended from the earliest inhabitants of 
the district. The principal reason for this conjecture was the attachment shown 
by Nagas for the sites on which their villages stand, which offers a marked 
contrast to the migratory habits of most other tribes. 

General distinctions between the tribes of Naga, K -There 

are revere! well*marked distinctions between the three tribes mentioned 
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the Principal’s bungalow was finished and occupied, 
with how much advantage to the Principal and the 
College it is needless to say. One cannot help 
recording a hope that quarters for Professors will 
some day follow. The need for them has at various 
times been recognised by all friends of the College* 
by Principals, Directors of Public Instruction and 
Education Commissioners. That students and Profes¬ 
sors should live together was originally intended by 
Mr. Howard, who mentions the matter in his 
report for 1859 - 60 , and who selected the present 
site of the College “that students might live in 
the society and under the eye of European Professors.’' 
Mr. Wordsworth wrote on the subject in 1869-70 : 
tf< the present arrangements are most anomalous, and 
a very serious hindrance to the improvement of the 
College.” We may quote the Education Commission 
in 1884 to tbe same effect: “we recommend that 
Government should provide quarters, on such terms 
as may be considered fair, for the residence of 
Professors near their College buildings .... we 
think the effect of this measure on the under¬ 
graduates would be excellent .' 1 

The other extension which remains to be noticed 
is that to the west of the College, which contains on 
the upper story the fine new lecture hall. This 
room is capable of seating the whole College, 
and has already witnessed some interesting gather¬ 
ings, such as that in 1900 when the Hon. Mr. 
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with severe punishment, and before a village sets fire to the jungle cut down 
on the spot about to be cultivated, it gives some days* notice to the neigh¬ 
bouring villages of the day on which it means to do so. At the season of 
firing the jungle cut for cultivation, as all the low uncut jungle is compara¬ 
tively dry, on setting fire to the former, the latter also ignites, and the 
whole mountain becomes a sheet of fire. This, to a person safe from it, forms 
a most magnificient spectacle, but one of fear and the greatest danger to 
those exposed to it. If the felled juugle has been thoroughly dried, the 
whole is, with the exception of the larger trees, reduced to ashes. The 
soil for an inch or two is throughly burnt, and having been scratched up 
with their little hoes, is mixed with the ashes, and becomes ready for the 
reception of seed, which is sown broadcast. They measure their cultivation 
by the number of baskets required for seed across the field in parallel lines, 
at no great distance apart, they lay the unconsumed trunks of the trees; 
these serve as dams to the water which come down the face of the hill 
when its rains, and preventives to the soil being carried away with it. In 
bamboo jungle, the bamboo stumps serve the same purpose. The field has 
to be constantly watched against the depredations of birds and wiid beasts, 
and weeds being very rapid in growth, to be frequently weeded. The crop 
having been cut is beat out on the field, and the grain carried to, and 
deposited in, the granary close by the village. In the carrying, the whole 
village joins, receiving as recompence a certain proportion of the loads 
carried and their drink. In the best seasons it is only by the most 
unremitting attention that the Kawpoi reaps his crop, and anything at the 
cultivating season occurring to interrupt his labours may he attended 
with the serious result of a lessened supply of food. After all their 
labours, when the grain is ripe and ready to be cut, they lose it sometimes 
by a high wind sweeping the field. This wind, they assert, does not merely 
shake the grain out of the ear, but carries it away bodily. In such cases 
the grain, they say, has been taken up by the divinity. Although the 
above description was written as applying to the Kowpoi tribes of Nagas, 
it answers with, perhaps, slight modifications for all. Although ten yeai’3 
is the rule during which the fields are allowed to lapse into jungle from 
several causes, such as exceptional richness of the soil, or from the poverty 
of the villagers, five, six, or seven years is the limit in some cases. The 
jungle is cut down about the latter end of November, and is allowed to dry 
until March, when it is fired; the ground is then roughly tilled, and the 
seed sown in April. The rice crop is ready for cutting about the end of 
September and beginning of October. In some parts of the hills, especially 
in the Hirok Range, the large trunks of trees are left standing; most of 
t hese trees are dead, but some living, with very few branches, however, 
as the hill-men destroy them altogether, or cut their branches nearly all 
off, so as to prevent their impoverishing the soil. 

CV( /;.? raised by the Hill-men .—The crops raised by the inhabitants of 
Manipur Hill territory comprise rice; this is grown in large quantity, as 
it forms the staple food of the people. 

Colton .—A good deal of the cotton raised, which seems of excellent 
quality, finds its way into the bazars of Manipur, there being no cotton 
grown in the valley. The hill-men lying nearest to Kacliar also convey 
cotton to the bazars of Lakipur, &c., oil seeds, pepper, vegetables of 
»us kinds, w iatw , small, and of inferior quality, ginger, Indian-corn, 
tobacco, pan leaves, &c. There are numbers of jungle roots and plants used 
also as food by the hill-men. The yam. is plentiful. 
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his family in 1899, and unveiled by Lord Sandhurst, 
It represents him in the costume in which he was 
presented to the Queen, and was executed by 
Mr. Eddis, R.A., at a cost of £500. 

It remains to speak of the College Laboratory 
and Library. The former is still a small affair, 
as science teaching is not of first rate consequence 
in an Arts College. The latter is ample and well 
chosen, and is kept up to date by an annual grant 
of 500 rupees. It contains at present (1901) about 
1,500 English and 500 Oriental books. 

The College is better known to the world in 
general by its collection of Sanskrit MSS. This 
was originally inherited from the old Path Shalil 
in the Vishram Bag, but has been much enlarged in 
the last thirty years by the efforts and support of 
Government. Various professors—among whom we 
may specially name Dr. Bhandarkar—have at differ¬ 
ent times travelled to examine and purchase MSS., 
which has not been done without the exercise of 
much tact and patience. Thus the present collection 
has been brought together from widely separated 
places ; from Kashmir, Bengal, Rajputana, Guzarat, 
and the Southern Maratha Country. 

The earliest paper MS. dates from the year 1136 
of the Samvat era, or A.D. 1080. The earliest palm- 
leaf MS. dates from Samvat 1138, or A.D. 1082. 
The latest date of a palm-leaf MS. is A.D. 
1394 ; while the series of paper MS. continues down 
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iar to the tribes now under consideration, the Kowpoi Nagas and 
tnc various Kuki tribes being’ most given to it. The juice is not swallowed, 
but a small quantity is tossed under the tongue, and retained there for 
some time ; it is afterwards spat out. It is an ordinary civility for the hill- 
men, who practise this custom, to hand each other the small bamboo tube 
contain mg the juice, just as the snuff-box was formerly so commonly fcen- 
dered among Europeans. The tobacco juice is prepared in a kind of hookah 
Tilled with water, made ot bamboo amongst the Nagas, and of clay or 
bamboo amongst the Kukis. One of the main objects of the excessive 
smoking that goes on from morning to night, among the women especially, 
is the preparation of this juice, which is of poisonous strength, and, even 
used in the way it is, must be largely absorbed into the blood, thus afford¬ 
ing an illustration of the toleration which the system acquires from the 
prolonged use of such a powerful drug. 

Health of the Hill-men .—The hill-men generally are a hardy race, and 
some of them show a remarkable indifference to cold. The Kukis have 
been frequently seen asleep on the hard road, during the coldest month of 
I ne year, naked, with the exception of their scanty breech cloths. The 
disease w hich proves most fatal to the hill-men is small-pox; this not un- 
frequently rages in an epidemic form, and makes sad ravages among them ; as 
an individual attacked lias a very poor chance of escape, their plan of treat¬ 
ment being to remove the infected party to the jungles, where they leave 
with a scanty supply of food and water, to die or live as the fates 
may decide: few, it need hardly be said, recover, the majority perish miser¬ 
ably. Inoculation is practised by few of the tribes, and they show an 
unaccountable indifference generally to vaccination. Cholera is unknown in 
the remote parts of the hills., but it not unfrequently invades the villages 
near the Government road, and those liable to be visited by travellers from 
Bengal, by whom the disease seems to be invariably introduced in its epide¬ 
mic form. The most prevalent class of diseases common to the hill tract 
uu ter consideration are skin affections of various kinds, mostly induced and 
propagated by the uncleanly habits of the people. Venereal affections are 
said to be rare among all the tribes. Diseases of the eye, chiefly the result 
o- ulceration, are common. Goitre has never been seen. All the affections 
of the lung$ seem almost unknown. Fevers are common, but they are 
not dangerous to life, and even seldom seen to induce enlargements of the 
spleen. Deformities are very rare — very old people arc quite coldiou in 
all the villages. The hill tribes have no knowledge whatever of medicine, 
ai l when sick, the only remedies thought of are iucantation and sacrifices 
of animals: these sacrifices are encouraged by the village priests, 
who get for their perquisites the bodies of the animals shun ; thus a 
long illness frequently proves ruinous to a hill-man. To medicine they 
do not look for a cure of disease, but to sacrifices offered, as directed 
by theii piiosts, to ccitain deities. All their goods aud chattels may be 
expended unavailing-ly ; an,I when nothing more is left for the inexorable 
go Is, tueu wives aud children are sold as slaves, to provide the means of 
propitiating them. In sic 1 :ness, therefore, the speedy recovery or the speedy 
death of the patients is desirable. 

11 eap >ns in !‘8c among (he Hill Tribes .—The weapons n od indifferently 
»>y all the iin.Mis arc the spear and dao; these vary nmeh in shape, length, 
tre., cli fere mes v ueb w ]' hercatier be noted, when the tribes are considered 
separaf el v. 1 he bow and arrow (frequently poisoned) is almost confined to 
the Kuki. I be use ol fire-arms among the hill tribes subject to Manipur, 
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_ _waste of life is kept in check by the Manipur Government; but sti 

especially to the north, these blood feuds are the cause of much loss of 
life. Occasionally traders are robbed, and it may be murdered, on the 
roads leading from Kachar to Manipur and Bur mail; but such cases are 
fortunately exceedingly rare. . „ .. , ,, 

The Hill Tribes individually. —Haviug, though imperfectly, described the 
hill country under Manipur rule, and the customs of the hill-men generally, 
it is now proposed examining the individual tribes and giving some account 
of their manners and customs. In doing this, the customs, &c., of the larger 
tribes of Nagas and Kukis will be described. To describe minutely every 
shade of difference amongst the numerous sub-divisions of each tribe would 
be not only tedious, but unprofitable. , . 

Names of the Naga Tribes.— First, the Nagas residing under Manipur 
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rule are, the Kowpoi, Jatik, Kolya, Angami, or Guamei, Tankhul or 


ruie are, tuc —»- \ ~ ' -- 

Luhupa, and the tribe which is not considered strictly Naga, the Murnug. 

The Kowpoi Tribe of Nagas. — The Kowpoi tribe have amongst them the 
following sub-divisions 

1 Sungbu, 2 Koiveng, 3 Kowpoi. The Kowpoi tribes chiefly inhabit the 
hill tract” lying near the Government road leading from Kachar to 
Manipur. Formerly, their villages were to be found some three or four 
days’ journey south of the road, but on account of Lushai raids they have 
been evacuated, and now the farthest off is only some three or four hours’ 
journey distant from the road in a southerly direction. To the north they 
extend for about three or four days’ journey, and abut on the Jatik and 
Kolya tribes. There are several villages of them settled in the Manipur 


Valley, where they employ themselves in cultivating, also in carrying 
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firewood and acting as coolies. On account of the Lushai disturbances, chieiiy 
of late years, numbers of Kowpois have also settled in the Kachar District, 


in Lakipur, Chandrapur, Banskandi, and also in the tea gardens; they 
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employ themselves in the gardens, and also in bringing firewood from the 
i unifies. 

Location, Origin, Number, Syc., of the Kowpoi Tribe.— The Kowpoi tribe of 
Na f ms would appear to have occupied the position they now hold in ^ the 
hills from great antiquity. Their villages are permanent. Their numbers 
have decreased of late years and are given at about 5,000. the decrease is 
mainly to he ascribed to fear of the Lusbais, to whose raids they lie ex- 
y )sed which causes them to leave their villages. The Kowpois elate that 
they originally came from a place on the hills to the south of the Manipur 
Valley, °but the Manipuris place their origin at Khebu-Chmg, near the 
A< ui route, north of the Government road, from whence they spread to the 
, ol t j, T}’ e Sungbu branch of the Kowpois are the strongest in numbers ; 
they inhabit the hills to the north of the road, chiefly lying along the Aqui 
route. The Roireng lie further north, and the Kowpoi along the line of 
road.* Among-the three sub-divisions of the Kowpoi tribe the language 
differs much; indeed, so great is the difference, that these sub-divisions have, 
in their intercourse with each other, to revert to the Manipur language as a 
means of communication, which language, it may be here remarked, is the 
lir.ffua franca of these hills, and is spoken by many individuals among the 
trii.es, especially those lying in more immediate contact with the Manipur 

Facial and other characteristics, dress, inode of wearing Ilair, fye. —The 
• * ’ ' • . 1 : - -r zli.~ Kowpoi tribe are as various as amongst the 

occasionally an almost purely Mongolian cast of counte- 


tacial characteristics 
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g villages they arc large and substantially built. They are gable-ended, 
the ridge pole not in a horizontal position, but sloping from the front 
to the rear, where it is, in comparison with the front, very low, and the 
thatched roof on either side reaches the ground. The posts and beams are 
often of great size, and of such excellent quality, that for thirty or forty 
years the only repairs required are to the thatch, and their thatching is so 
good that the roof scarcely needs repair for ten or twelve years. Excellent 
thatching grass is found usually in the vicinity of the villages. Besides 
their grain, all other articles of food and their more valuable property are 
kept in their granaries at a short distance from the dwelling houses. These 
granaries have the floors raised four or five feet above the ground; they 
are thatched like the dwelling houses, and have their floors and walls of 
bamboo matting. Their positions are usually well sheltered, and their 
doors are secured only by wooden bolts fastened outside ; but though this is 
easy to be opened, a theft from a granary is almost unheard of. In the 
grey of the morning, the females of the family are astir, and the village 
resound with the blows of the long pestle in the wooden mortar, beating 
out the rice from the husk. This finished, breakfast is cooked both for the 
family and the pigs ; for the latter, the husks mixed with other refuses 
serves the purpose. Breakfast over, which it usually is about sun-rise, the 
women proceed for water, which they fill into bamboo tubes and bring in 
on their backs in baskets. Then they go for firewood, and this brought, 
they sat about the internal economy of the house, that is, to see to their 
husband's drink being in proper quantity and quality, to their spinning or 
to their weaving, or any of the other household occupations, except sweep¬ 
ing the house clean, an act in which they have no pride. In fact, they 
rather seem to glory in a dirty house, and in having the front room half 
covered with rice husk, in which the pigs are lying fast asleep or grunting 
about, and fowls are busy seeking for food ; the family, except the boys, 
from the time they begin to wear a cloth round their waist, sleep in the 
rear room of the house, and in it they also cook their meals. In the front 
part any one who comes sits down. In it there is a fire-place, and along 
the two sides are placed hoards or bamboo platforms for sitting or lying 
uj on. Some of these boards are as much as 24 feet long by 4 broad. If 
r t employed in the labors of the field or the chase, the men do little more 
than loll about the house during the day, drinking their peculiar drink, 
a harmless one, consisting of pounded rice mixed with boilii.g water, 
brought into fermentation by the addition of germinated paddy. In the 
mornings and evenings, they will generally be found silting ingroups in 
front of their houses, on large fiat stones which cover the graves of deceased 
relatives. They then appear to he enjoying themselves greatly; they are 
exceedingly loquacious and speak always in a loud tone. Pipes containing 
green tobacco arc then smoked, and at such a rate do they pull, they appear 
t > be smoking for a wager. It is believed the pleasure of smoking is 
nolhing to them compared to that of holding in the mouth a sip of the 
water of the bowl of the pipe, which has been well impregnated with the 
fumes of the smoke passing through it, and that it is only for the purpose 
<4 obtaining this that they so laboriously pull at their pipes morning and 
evening. 

Oh the subject of r'llagc government .—Every village has three Jieiwh- 
tiny officers, namely Khul-lakpa, Lup-lakpa, and Lampu; aq officers 
be id: hv c mo elected If (ho hereditary Chief'or Khul-laku be a man 
of wealth, he will also be a man of influence, but usual}* ibis is not 
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and their teachers, the relics of the old Path Shall, 
opposed themselves to the spirit of progress, and their 
existence was not found compatible with the new 
regime. In 1857 the separate Sanskrit department 
was abolished. The old pandits, too, disappeared. They 
declined to teach Sanskrit to other castes, and were 
transferred to the Marathi Translator’s department, 
where, let us hope, they ended their days without 
any further violation of their feelings. Of the last 
class of students already mentioned—the Normal stu- 
dents—nothing further will be said here. They 
developed into the Poona Training College, which has 
had no intimate relations with the Arts College. 

If we turn now, first, to the English course of 
the College, in these pre-University days, we must 
be prepared to find things in an experimental stage. 
Nothing was quite clear to the founders of English 
education, except that the field of studies was large 
and tempting, and a promising start might be made 
in many directions. The first efforts seem 10 have 
been directed by a right feeling that useful informa¬ 
tion was of more consequence than literary taste. In 
1851 the English students were divided into Junior 
and Senior classes, and the principal subjects 
introduced were as follow:— 

Junior Class. 

History .—Chambers, History of the British Empire; 
Marshman, India. 

I olitical Economy.— Cliff, Political Economy. 



killed, the woman is usually taken back by her husband ; but if not, IkjJ 
mjpuru may be refused, and the family of the adultress is obliged to refund 
the price paid in the first instance to them by her husband, and also to 
pay her debts. Why these expenses are not made to fall upon the adulterer, 
they cannot explain. The adulterer, if he did not fly the village, would be 
kilied ; aware of the penalty attached to his offence, he dare not stay, and 
is glad to leave his house and property to be destroyed by the injured 
husband. During the continuance, of the discussions, the village council 
must be supplied with drink and something to eat; these the offending’ 
parties furnish, and consider themselves lucky if they get off without 
being entirely cleared out. On the death of a man's wife, the extraordinary 
practice exists of taking from the husband “ munda,” or the price of her 
bones. If he bo alive, this will be demanded by her father ; in default of 
the father, by her nearest of kin. Munda is also payable on the death of 
their children. On. each demand of “ munda," the demander kills a pig; 
the munda or price is fixed at one buffaloe. No "munda" is payable for 
persons killed by enemies or wild beasts, or whose death has been caused by 
any swelling, or cholera, or small-pox. “ Munda" is only demanded in the 
event of the wife dying in her husband's house. Should she die in that off 
her parents, no munda can be demanded. Should a woman die in chikl- 
birth, her child is not permitted to live, but is buried with her. This 
custom, which formerly used to be practised, is not now allowed according to 
Manipuri statements. If the husband shall die before the wife, the wife 
is taken by the husband's brother. She cannot return to her paternal home 
a long as there are any near male relatives of her husband living. Poly¬ 
gamy is permitted, but not largely practised. In the event of either 
married party wishing a divorce, the rule is that, should the consent be 
mutual, there is no difficulty; the couple simply separate. If the wish for 
n separation comes from the woman, and the husband is agreeable, her price 
has to be returned; but if the mau wishes to send away his wife, which lie 
may do with or without her consent, then he is not entitled to it. In some 
cases where the parties contracting marriage are very poor, and the bride¬ 
groom is unable to pay at once what has been agreed on for his wife, she 
remains in her father's house as a pledge until the debt is wiped off, when 
I bo mau may remove his bride to his own house. If a match should break 
down from any cause before being completed, the presents given are 
returned. With regard to the custom of the brother taking _,ver his 
deceased brother’s widow, it is said that the brother entitled to the woman 
may refuse to take her, in which case she is free to marry any one. Should 
the widow not be willing to be taken by her deceased husband’s brother, 
and her parents agree with her, her price doubled must be returned to the 
brother. One reason for the brother marrying bis deceased brother's widow 
is also said to be, that in such a case he cither obtains his wife free or for a 
nominal consideration. 
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English. —Gresham, Principles of Elocution ; Blair, 
Belles Letters ; Sir John Stoddart, Treatise on the 
Philosophy of Language. 

Literature .—Addison and Goldsmith, Essays on 
Taste; Chambers’ Encyclopaedia, Period VII. 

Senior Class. 

Literature. —Sliakespear, Merchant of Venice. 

Moral Philosophy.— Butler, Discourse on Human Nature. 

We may note that the list does not pretend to be 
quite exhaustive ; in the case of the Senior Class, in 
particular, it is to be understood that they used 
some of the books already mentioned. 

Under Sir Edwin Arnold we find the study of the 
English classical masterpieces carried somewhat fur¬ 
ther. In his first year he lectured on Evangeline 
and Comus ; it is interesting to learn that no good 
edition of the latter book was available, and it had 
to be copied out by the students themselves. In 
the same year the Senior Class read Hamlet, and 
Paradise Lost I.— VI., besides many selections from 
Chambers’ Cyclopaedia. In the following year the 
list of English books offered at the Senior Scho’ar- 
ship Examination includes Othello; Childe Harold ; 
The Rambler; Paradise Lost I.; Butler’s Analogy; 
Bacon’s Essays ; while Butler’s Works, his Analogy 
and Sermons, formed a constant part of the English 
course of some years. We may add that the 
practice of composition by the students is often 
mentioned in the old reports. 
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_t^ge generally Las a priest who directs the sacrifice's, and also acts as- 

the physician, performing' sacrifices and incantations for the recovery ot 
the sick. These priests arc not held in much veneration, hut do no other 
rvork; after a sacrifice the priest claims the carcass of the animal slain. 
Their worship consists of offerings, omens, sacrifices aud divination by ex¬ 
amining the slaughtered animals. Any one may become a priest, the oflice not 
beiuo* hereditary. Of their- superstitions, little need be said. Before going 
on a°journey, they hold up by the wiugs a fowl; should the animal cross its 
ri»ht foot over the left, the omen is good ; the opposite, bad. Egg-break¬ 
ing, as among the Khasia tribes, is also practised. Pigs arc slaughtered, 
and £iood or bad omens read from the position of the internal organs. A 
number of marks is rapidly made with the finger nail or a piece ol bamboo 
on the ground; these are afterwards counted: an even number of scratches 
is unlucky. A piece of green ginger is cut in two"; one-half is placed on 
the o-roimd, with the cut side up, and the other piece thrown on it from 
a short distance ; should the cut surfaces meet, the omen is good. On a 
journey, as with the Manipuris, meeting a mole is very unlucky, and they 
try to secure and kill the animal. The barking of a deer in front of them 

is unlucky ; so arc the cries of various birds. 

Festivals, Games, Amusements, fyc . — Tire festive occasions among the 
Kowpois are numerous, and are characterized by feasting, drinking, dancing 
and singing, and an unmoderate amount of the baw haw, or peculiar cry of 
the hill-men, without which no entertainment of any kind would he 
complete. The following are the chief festivals, but feasts may be given 
at any time, as when a villager wishes to entertain his friends or upon amt 
other joyous occasions. The Kowpois are very particular in observing 
their various festivals aud celebrate them with all their might; first, the 
Englian, which happens in or about December. During the five days of 
its continuance, all the inhabitants of the village dressed in their best, 
attire, keep up the dance and song, interrupted only by short intervals 
of repose and breaks dedicated to feasting. Next, the Bingnai, in 
or about January, which lasts for three days. In ono day during this 
festival the men and women fetch separately the water for their own use. 
The men having killed pigs, take a portion for themselves, and give a 
portion to the women, and having cooked them separately, they eat them 
separately, the meu in the house of the head of the family, the women each 
iu her own house. An effigy of a man made of a plantain lo hung on a 
, and at it they throw pointed bamboos or sticks. Should the javelin 
strike it on the head, the thrower, it is said, will kill an enemy; but if it 
lodges in the belly, the thrower is to be blessed with plenty of good. This 
festival is said to bo in honor of their ancestors, but the only visible sign 
of this is sprinkling their graves with their particular drink. On the 
termination of the Bingnai, they go through the ceremony of taking the 
onl ens in regard to their place of cultivation, but this seems to hav a 
descended to them merely as a ceremonial relic of former times; for the 
circle of cultivation is never broken, let the omens be what they may. 
After the Englian, the fence or stockade around the village is put in order. 
It is then also customary to choose a man to go at midnight to the outer 
entrance of the village to take the omens regarding their welfare in the 
ensuing year. If, whilst at the entrance, he hears anything like the dragging 
of wood, tigei ; v. ill do mischief; if the falling of leaves, there will bo much 
• dcltness. On these ocasions, young men have boon known to cause the 
canon-taker Ii0 small fright, but such pranks are considered sure to bring 
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If we ask, now, what standard was reached in 
these subjects, we find it rather hard to give a 
positive answer. It is certain, to begin with, that a 
really thorough knowledge was nowhere reached. 
\fye may be sure that the want of foundations and 
the wide range of subjects attempted prevented it. 
Moreover we find shortcomings noticed in the 
Professors’ own reports and in the remarks of the 
Government Examiners, who conducted the annual 
Scholarship Examinations. In 1856 the latter observed 
of the English work that ** the characteristics of 
most of the exercises are meagreness, slovenliness and 
inaccuracy, both in thought and in expression ” ; and, 
in general, they concluded that “ the many and 
varied studies are positively enfeebling.” At the 
same time we must not forget the measure of success 
that really was attained. The mathematics in parti¬ 
cular are often well spoken of by the Examiners, who, in 
the same year, 1856, describe the exercises as 
“ ah that could be w’ell expected or desired.” Nor 
does conversation with those early students that yet 
survive leave any impression that their education 
was a failure. In one point, indeed, they had the 
advantage of their successors ; the classes in which 
they were taught were smaller, and the method 
of instruction more conversational than is now 
possible. They thus acquired a power of conver¬ 
sational expression which may still be noticed. 

We may speak next of the Sanskrit teaching in the 
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Dance first — “ Hau-sengay.”—In this a circle is formed by young inen 
nd girls, who move round, singing at the same time, the men heading the 
circle, the women bearing bamboo tubes which they rap on the ground in 
time with the music of the drum. The step used is one step forward, then 
a hop, using alternate feet. The movement is slow at first, gradually in¬ 
creasing. At the close of the dance, as in most of the others to be described, 
the dance closes by two girls dancing together in the centre of the circle ; 
the step is the same, but they change about as in a quadrille, and great 
use is made of movements with the hands. This and all the dances end by 
the men meetiug in a close circle, holding up their daos and giving vent, 
simultaneously, to a long drawn hoey, once repeated. 

Dance second. —In this, named “ Tunanga lamna,” or the j'oung 
women’s dance, a circle is formed of young men and girls who dance, bu” 
without moving round so quickly; in the centre are two couples, men and 
girls facing each other. These dance, the girls opposite each other chang¬ 
ing side and turning round as in a quadrille ; the step is the same as iu the 
last. 

Dance third. — “ Hengnaga Tuna.” —Two rows of men and girls mixed, 
opposite each other, holding the hands clasped, which are occasionally lifted 
together in time with the music, step from side to side alternately, then 
the line advances and retires, moving the joined hands backwards and 
forwards. Dance of two or four girls by couples iu the centre to finish. 

Dance fourth. — “ Tinkum queina Tananga lamay.”—In this only two 
girls dance in the centre of a circle, affecting much motion with the hands. 
The circle is stationary. 

Dance fifth. —“ Quanlam.” — Young men’s dance. In this only the 
men engage two and two abreast iu a circle, which moves round at first all 
together; the step is a single step forward, followed by a pause in the stoop¬ 
ing position, a sort of goose step, every one shouting lio, ho, ho, lio. 
In the latter part of the dance the circle divides into two, and go round one 
within the other in opposite directions; the circle again forms as before, and 
they meet in the centre and indulge in hoeys in quick time, finishing up 
with howls. This is a very favorite dance, and they carry it on sometTmes 
for days with scarcely an interval for repose or refreshment. 

Cultivation .- — Amongst the Kowpois the general system of cultivation 
is by jhooming, which has been already described ; they have no permanent 
cultivation, save in the small valley alluded to formerly. 

Hunting and fishing. —The Kowpois do not take so much to huntin'* 
as some of the other tribes; on the part of the hills occupied by them*, 
there is not much in the way of game, except deer, and these they 
occasionally manage to kill. They also set traps for game. In the smaller 
streams, they poison and thus capture the fish; they also form dams for the 
sane purpose, but do not use nets. When a successful hunt takes place, 
the villagers hold a feast on the products; the man who first wounds the 
animal is entitled to its head, which he hangs up in his house as a trophy. 

Slavery and La Hup.— -Slavery prevails to a great extent amongst the 
Kowpois. Slaves are divided into two classes—Asalba aud Minai. In 
I he former, when a slave is sold, a party other than the seller binds himself 
as security for the late owner to refund the money given for him in the 
event of 'he slave’s death within a time agreed on Minai—When the 
slave under this system dies, the loss falls on the proprietor for the time. 
1’oor people frequently sell themselves or their children for a certain sum, 
iq on the repayment of which the parties are again free. Slaves not 
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for a moment to recognise that these men did, in 
their routine manner, preserve the old learning, which, 
without them, would have passed away, before it 
supported the scientific structure which European 
teachers afterwards raised. Perhaps it was not 
without a sigh that Professor Haug described Anant 
Shastri as “ the most learned Brahman I ever met; 
the last of the Mahapandits.” 

The change came, however. Sanskrit was abolished 
as a separate course; it was taught to all students 
alike ; and, what was of most importance, the sub¬ 
ject was placed in 1859 under the charge of Dr. 
Martin Haug. The name of this amiable and 
talented man is still dear to his old students, and he 
seems to have been fitted in a remarkable way for 
the position he came to occupy. Though a great 
linguist, he was not a mere linguist, and he was 
nothing at all of a pedant. He directed his pupils’ 
attention to ideas, and thus supplied them with what 
they most wanted at the hands of a European 
teacher. His mind was a storehouse, not of rules 
and exceptions, but of fruitful comparisons between 
the East and West ; he was, in the older and 
nobler sense of the word, a ripe philologian 1 
Mr. Howard rightly said of him, when he retired, 
“ to him belongs the honour of organising and 
almost creating a genuine study of Sanskrit in 
Western India.” 

With Dr. Haug’s work we have entered on the 
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^ li back ; if not, it might be dangerous to accuse a man of theft. The 
whole of the Mow tribe is under one chief. The tribe is comprise in twelve 
villages, none of which consists of less than one hundred houses, and one of 
which numbers four hundred. From each house the chief receives one 
basket of rice. The Murrains are confined to one large village of, perhaps, 
nine hundred houses; there was formerly another village, but it has been 
destroyed. In the single village of the Murrains there are two chiefs. For 
this singularity, they account thus—A former chief had two sons, of which 
the younger, who was the greatest warrior, desired to usurp the place of his 
elder brother. He urged his father to give him the chiefship. The old 
chief, afraid of his youngest son, and unable to deprive the eldest of his 
birth-right, determined on a stratagem. He told his eldest son to go and 
secretly bring the head of an enemy. This having been done, the old 
chief summoned his sons, and, giving each a packet of provisions, desired 
them to proceed in such directions as they chose in search of enemies, 
for he who brought in first the head of an enemy should be king. The 
brothers took their leave, the youngest proceeding where he thought he 
would soonest procure a head, the eldest bending his steps to where lie 
hud concealed the one already taken. This he brought out of its conceal¬ 
ment, and proceeded with it in triumph through the village. Nor was the 
youngest long in returning with a head, but having been preceded by his 
brother, the chiefship was declared to be the right of the eldest. This, how¬ 
ever, did not satisfy the younger son ; he persisted on being called chief, and 
the matter was compromised by both being allowed to remain, one as the 
great, the other as the little chief; neither of them has any fixed revenue. 
13ut the village, when it is necessary, build the great chiefs house, and they 
give him the hind leg of all game caught : the lesser chief has no right to 
any thing; the houses in his vicinity, however, do at times give him a leg 
of game. Formerly, no one was allowed to plant his rice until the great 
chief allowed it, or had finished his planting. This mark of superiority is 
not at present allowed by the lesser chief, who plauts without reference to 
his superior. There are many prohibitions mi regard to the food, animal and 
vegetable, which the chief should cat, and the Murrains say the chiefs post 
must, beau uncomfortable one on account of these restrictions. In sickness 
they make small offerings to the deities, or give a feast to the poor of the 
villages, but their priests or priestesses are not respected sufficiently to make 
then , as amongst the Kowpois, reduce themselves to destitution by their 
offerings. Slavery is unknown amongst them; they cultivate in the same 
manner as the Luhupas on terraces. The next tribe, Meeyaqg-khang, is com¬ 
posed of nine villages, situated to the south of the Murranr.q. It partakes 
more of the character of the Kowpois than of its northern neighbours. 
The Mecyang-khang Village is celebrated for its fine terraces for cultivation. 
The tribe does not keep slaves, but some of its members, it is believed, buy 
Ultra with the view of gaining a profit from their sale. Each village has 
its chief, a chief in nothing but name. Amongst the nine villages com¬ 
posing this tribe is that of Tan gal, which claims to be the birth-place of the 
establisher of the present Manipur dynasty. This tribe, the Murrains and 
Mows, do not. go bare behind, but wear a black cloth round them like a 
tight dhoti. This cloth is ornamented with rows of cowrie shells. 

The Angami or Cr'a,uai Tribe .—The tribe which is now to be described 
is the largo one lying immediately north of the Kolva, the Angami, or, 
as if is called by the Manipuris, “ Guamai.” The tribe is sub-divided into 
the following, according to their relative positions. These sub-divisions, 
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with a substantial control of their own tongue. This 
was the object of Mr. Howard, and, in a special 
degree, of Major Candy. But what is surprising is 
to find that their efforts in this direction were un¬ 
popular and, on the whole, unsuccessful. One reason 
for this is told in the Report of the Government 
Examiners for 1856. “ Among the Brahmans of 

Poona, who were accustomed to pride themselves on 
their knowledge of Sanskrit, the study of the popular 
tongue was for a long time altogether despised.' 
Another reason of a different kind was soon added 
m the high market value of English, which was 
found to pay much better than Marathi. In spite 
of this, Marathi studies were exacted; but many 
experiments took place before their proper form was 
settled, nor were the difficulties connected with this 
ever finally surmounted. The original plan was to 
repeat in Marathi lessons the substance of what had 
been taught in English; Science and Mathematics 
being taken up for this purpose, and also to some extent 
History. This plan, though persevered in for some 
time, was not found successful. Suitable books 
scarcely existed, and probably the pupils were 
impatient of the repetition it involved. A good 
deal of translation into Marathi was done ; this 
being work to which Major Candy attached great 
importance. It is curious that the study of the 
Marathi poets was not at first suggested ; but 
men’s thoughts at the time were turned to the 
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eck. Bead necklaces and strings, of pipe-stem-shaped pieces of she 
also worn. Above the elbow, but rarely, they place a ring of elephant's 
tusks. Like the Kcwpoi, rings of thin cane are frequently placed above the 
calf of the leg. The women wear a kilt-shaped garment of white cloth, reach¬ 
ing about half-way to the knee; over this, from under the breasts, a petti- 
coat-like cloth reaching below the knee, also white ; over all, a knotted sheet, 
worn as among the Khasia, concealing the bust; this is of coloured cloth 
for the young women and of white for the old. The hair is thus worn. 
Before marriage all the girls have their heads shaved all over. After mar¬ 
riage, the hair is allowed up to grow, and when long enough, is parted in 
the centre, combed back, and gathered into a loose knot tied with a hair 
string low down on the neck. The hair, from constant shaving, is long and 
heavy. Before marriage, the girls wear a piece of shell, about two inches 
broad, fastened to a string passed through a hole in the lobe of the ear. 
After marriage this is removed, and the ear left bare of ornaments. 
Numerous strings of beads and shell reaching to the waist are worn. 
They have also brass ornaments on the upper arm like those of the Kow- 
pois. 

Villages, their construction , government, fyc. —The villages of the Anga- 
mis arc permanent, and are placed in situations similar to those of the 
Kowpois; the construction of the houses is also similar, but the mode of the 
thatching is different, and is the same as that in ordinary use. Their vil¬ 
lages arc occasionally of great size, containing as many as one thousand 
houses. All the villages are well fortified by ditches, stone walls, and strong 
palisades. The office of chief or headman of a village is not hereditary, 
and there may be more than one in each village; they are selected for their 
fighting qualities, and when more than one chief exists, they seem to form a 
council. Each village has its own chief and peculiar government apart from 
the others, there being no central authority among them to whom they owe 
allegiance. This is one reason for the village feuds which are so common 
amongst them, but the evil is not unmitigated, as their form of government 
prevents their combining in any formidable number for raids on their neigh¬ 
bours. Like the Kowpois, the young men sleep in a house or houses apart, 
but unlike them, again, there is no similar restraint put upon the young 
women and girls, who have therefore opportunities for immoral behaviour 
which they are not slow to take advantage of. For one year after marriage 
the young married men are kept with the others at night. 

Jljads, Water, SfC. —The roads in the Angami country are narrow, rough 
and steep paths. Water is generally found close to the villages, which de¬ 
pend • ntirely upon the little streams flowing down the hill sides. 

Customs at Birth , Marriage and Death .—On the birth of a child, the woman 
is carefully secluded in her house alone with the child for five days; during 
this time she is fed only on fowls. The meaning of this seems to be that 
the woman and all her surroundings are unclean. After the five clays have 
elapsed, all the woman's clothes are washed, and the clay pots used by her 
since her confinement for cooking thrown aw r ay. She may now mix with the 
villagers as before, who make her small presents of food, drink, Czc. There is 
no special rejoicing or festive preparations on the birth of a child. In one 
Angami village formerly female infanticide prevailed; it was put a stop to by 
the late Agent Colonel McCulloch. From recent enquiries made, it would 
appear that the practice 1ms not been revived, and it Las no existence in any 
other of the Angami \ H u es. Marriages are thus arranged amongst them. 
The father ol the young man or girl first makes proposals to the family 
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The teaching of Marathi was continued on the 
lines here indicated; but we read many complaints 
of the indifference of the students. In 1858 Mr. E. 
Arnold wrote : “ Most of the advanced students are 
better scholars in English than in Marathi. In 
the following year we find Moropant’s works and 
Venisuhar Natak introduced for the upper classes. 
Lectures on similar works continued to be delivered, 
chiefly by the fellows, for some years ; but in 1865 
they were finally discontinued. 

With the consideration of the Vernacular, our 
survey of the College curriculum ends. When the 
University became a reality, it regulated, as we 
have said, the College course ; and University history 
lies beyond the scope of this book. But a few words 
may be added on the relation of the University to 
the College. The University not only prescribes a 
course, but it enforces a standard on the students. 
If we travel back a generation we shall find that 
the stimulus so supplied was eagerly welcomed. We 
hear nothing about the evils of “Cram,” but in 1862 
Mr. Howard remarks on the great stimulus of the 
first B. A. Examination* ; in 1866 Principal Words¬ 
worth reports that the study of Sanskrit is notably 
improved by the necessity of passi ng the University 

« The University has swept away the last traces of that 
imnerfect system under which teachers reported without check 
the performances of themselves and their pupils,—a fertile ca 
of er P ror and exaggeration-deceiving the Government, the public 

and the youths themselves. ’ 
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y a mere truce is arranged, the parlies meeting again after a time agreed 
on. The heads of the slain are cut off and removed by the victorious 
party; after the hair has been removed, which is kept for ornamenting 
their arms, the heads are buried outside, but if the headman of a village 
is killed, his head will be kept in the house of the opposing headman. 
Feuds may arise from the most trifling cause, as disputes about water, 
their rice fields, &c. Blood feuds amongst individuals are kept alive by a 
custom by which men may be hired to carry on a quarrel when the male 
members of a family are either wanting or unable to do so. So long as the 
heads of one village are kept by the opposite party, the feud remains active, 
the surrender of the heads or rather skulls ends the quarrel for the time. 

Religion and religious observations , superstitions , fyc. —The Angamis, 
like the Kowpois, believe in a future state; also in a supreme deity of a 
benevolent disposition, who inhabits the inaccessible heights of the highest 
hills> After death they go to another world; at the entrance they are met 
by a doorkeeper; should the soul be that of a man who has been a great 
warrior, hunter or snake-killer, then he is received courteously; if not, 
small notice is taken of him. Like the Kowpoi idea, they here live their 
lives over again, and are afterwards born again into the world; this goes 
on seven times, when they are finally changed into insects, especially butter¬ 
flies ; some species of which, on this account, they carefully refrain from in¬ 
juring. They are not aware of any difference in the treatment of the good 
and the bad. Their village priests resemble those of the Kowpois, hut 
they only sacrifice fowls on ordinary occasions; on the death of a relative 
other animals are killed. Their superstitions relating to journeys, &c,, differ 
but little from those of the Kowpois. 

Festivals , Games, Amusements , fyc.— Their festivals have a general re¬ 
semblance to those of the Kowpois, but the women do not dance. August 
and September are the months for their chief festivals, but no reason can 
be given by them for this, except that it is the custom : the festivals con¬ 
sist of feasting, drinking, dancing, and singing, in which latter all join. 
They have no musical instrumentsS of any kind, and their only accompani¬ 
ment to the song and dance is clapping the bands. “ 
juveniles are Kang sannaba and the peg top. 

Cultivation .—Amongst the Angamis jhoom cultivation is rather the 
•exception than the rule, and all, or nearly all, their rice crops are raised 
on hill slopes regularly terraced. These terraced slopes are regularly 
manured, the manure being furnished by their cows, of which they keep 
large numbers, instead of the buflalce and mefchna; the manure is care- 
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fully incorporated with the soil, which is watered by trenches, iuto which 
a dream from the hill slope is led. 

Use of Tobacco, #<?.—Tobacco is used by them in the same form as 
amongst the Kowpois, but the use is much more restricted, young people 
<; iug the weed sparingly, old people more freely. Tlio liquors used are as 
among the Kowpois. 

Hunting, fishing, #*<?.—Angamis make use of their dogs in the chase, 
rhi^ animal is a large, long haired variety. The spear is only used in 
hunting. Elephants arc caught in concr ded pit-falls, and killed with 
the spear. Wicker work baskets, or traps, are used in fishing; they have 
no nets. 

Slavery *'--*Amongst Uieinselves they have no slave system like that of 
the Kowpois; occasionally, captives in battle are made slaves, but more 
usually these are killed for their heads. 
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modation for students; with their eyes fixed on that 
ideal community of teachers and taught, where 
high aims in character and scholarship may be 
fruitfully pursued. 
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'mh Government affords them'.protection. Their couutry is not very 
^although tliere are occasionally lofty hills to be seen, especially north-east, 
Their roads are good, and are said to be nearly all fit for pony traffic. 
Valleys of moderate size are frequently met with, and in these vUlleys, 
usually salt springs and wells are found, which are worked regularly by 
them. The rivers flowing through the Manipur Valley, with one exception, 
all take their rise in the Tonkhul country. The fir tree in the interior is 
very plentiful, and attains a large size. 

Facial and other character idles, dress , ornaments , fyc .—'The Tonkhuls 
and Luhupas are a tall race of men, with large heads and heavy stolid fea¬ 
tures, as a rule; their general facial characteristics resemble those of the 
Angami, and some of them are remarkably muscular. The dress of the 
men is very scanty, consisting of a piece of cloth folded round the 
waist, a portion of which hangs down in front; even this scanty 
covering is frequently dispensed with, when they are engaged in any 
hard work. Over the upper part of the body they wear a sheet, after 
the fashion of the Angami. The hair of the men is worn in a very pecu¬ 
liar fashion; the sides of the head are shaven, leaving a ridge of hair on 
the top about four or five inches broad at the top of the head and narrow¬ 
ing to the front and behind, where they have a small knotted pig tail about 
three inches long. This cock's comb style of wearing the hair gives them 
a very grotesque appearance, not unlike that of a circus clown. " The crest 
of hair is kept pretty short, though sometimes long enough to be parted in 
the centre. Their tradition regarding this peculiar fashion is to the eflcct, 
that formerly, ages ago, the two sexes wore their hair alike, and combed 
l ack as among the Kukis; to distinguish them, the above effective plan was 
resorted to. The Tonkliul and Luhupa tribes have no hair whatever in their 
faces. The ornaments amongst the men are—for the ear, pieces of reed, 
round thick pieces of cork, skeins of thread, &c.; a favourite with the men 
is a small bale of cotton, for it can scarcely be called anything else, with 
which the lobe of the ear is enormously distended; the ascending cartillage 
of the ear is frequently bored with numerous holes, into which small skeins 
of blu or black cotton thread are introduced. No metal ornaments of any 
kind are worn in the ears. Necklaces of beads are occasionally worn, and 
a favourite and peculiar ornament is a loose deep collar of brass, about six 
inches wide in front of the neck and tapering gradually to the back, where 
it i^. fastened; this collar is usually plain, and projects out some way in 
front of the chin. In lieu of the brass collar, coloured ones of cane work are 
also worn of the same pattern : gaiters of matwork are occasionally worn * 
on the upper arm the coileu wire rings are worn, as with the Kovvpois; and 
>n the wrist heavy solid bracelets of brass; below the knee cane rings; those 
formerly described, are worn frequently in large numbers. The Tonkliul and 
Luhupa tribes have a custom amongst them, which is believed to be 
unique and peculiar to them. This consists in the wearing of a ring from 
an eighth to a fourth of an inch wide, made of deer's horn or ivory, 
which is passed over the foreskin, fitting tightly. The object of this 
custom* which is of great antiquity, is to prevent an erectio penis, they 
bolding apj Tartly that a mere exposure of the person, unless so attended, 
is not a matter to be ashamed of. They carry out this idea with great 
boldness : for go s of them may be seen working on tho roads and in the 
the Manipur Valley without a stitch of clothing on 
oi the ring being considered a sufficient sacrifice to 
is assumed on reaching puberty, and is worn until 
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L’-life from suffering* from pains about the back and loins. The 
mother of the child is also made to sweat profusely, by being wrapped 
in hot water blankets, until faintness ensues; this is repeated two or 
three times, and on the third day, the woman is allowed to go about as 
usual. Ear-boring is a cause of great expense in feasting ; to save this 
he children in many eases are allowed to accumulate, when one enter¬ 
tainment serves for all. At puberty the ring formerly described is 
assumed. Before marriage immorality is uncommon; the age for the 
marriage does not differ from that of the other Naga tribes, and may 
occur at any time after puberty. The price of wife to those well off* 
is one metkna; others pay in cowries or Manipur “ sel,” about the value 
of ten rupees. In instituting the preliminaries for a marriage, omens 
are taken, as amongst the Kowpois, by holding up a fowl and observing 
how it crosses its legs ; if favorable* the preliminaries may be arranged 
either by parents or friends. The Tonkhul and Luhupa tribes are said 
to exercise more free will in regard to their marriage arrangements than 
any of the other tribes; and, as a consequence, run-away matches are not 
infrequent when the parents of a couple do not agree. The couple in this 
case fly to another village, and remain there until they are recalled by 
the parents, which usually speedily takes place. No disgrace or punish¬ 
ment follows, but the accustomed price mpst be given. On the marriage 
day, two dogs, two ddos, with liquor, are presented by the parents of 
the man to those of the woman ; the woman's father then kills a pig, 
which is eaten in the house of the man's parents. The man after 
marriage lives for a few days in the house of the bride's parents, after 
which he is conveyed to his own house, and another feast of dogs and fowls 
ends the proceedings; and no.w comes into play a custom quite peculiar 
to this tribe, and one which I cannot help, rightly or wrongly, 
associating with the origin of wearing the ring, also peculiar to them. 
On the eldest sou of a family marrying, the parents are obliged to leave 
their house with the remainder of their family, the son who had married 
taking two-thirds of the parents' property, not only of the household, 
but of his father's fields, &c. Occasionally, the parents are recalled and 
allowed to remain for some time, but eventually they have to leave, 
and the property is claimed and divided, as above stated. When 
the parents are well off, they provide a house beforehand. On the 
marriage of another son the same process is repeated, and may be 
again arid again ; but, according to the usual custom, the parents may, 
after the process has been repeated several times, return to the house of the 
eldest son. When a couple have a large family of sons, who marry in 
succession, the poor people are often thus reduced to serious straits. May 
me the origin of the wearing of the ring have something to d > with this 
practice; and may it not have been introduced, by some parent anxious, by 
placing a check upon the amatory propensity of his offspring to so put off 
the evil day of hi;: own turning out? This, however, is mere conjecture, as 
there is no trace of any story or tradition of the kind amongst the 
Yon kinds hemselves. i olyg.imy is occasionally practised, and, in rare in- 
taiuvs, many wives are kept. Divorce is allowed, but seldom resorted to, 
on account of its great expenses. Adultery is rare; and the adulterer, if 
seized, is killed, his goods and property seized: under any circumstances, 
the w man is car a ken back bj the injured husband. On the death of 
a Tonkhul or Luhupa, it used to be. the custom to make human sacrifices; 
mw, amongst those oi then under Manipur rule, tin is not permitted, 
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Most of the students are the sons of Government 
officials. Occasionally the sons of Chiefs and Sardars 
have joined the College, but never in any number ; 
and there are other boys whose fathers are pleaders 
or land-owners, but the chief exceptions to the 
rule are those whose fathers are priests. These are 
always present as an element in College Society, and 
their position illustrates in a striking way the pro¬ 
blems with which Indian Society is confronted. The 
spirit of the age forces western education upon them ; 
this education unfits them for their fathers’ occupa¬ 
tion, and leaves them with few others to choose from. 
As regards the sons of Government officials, enquiry 
in 1884 showed that of 105 such, concerning whom 
information could be obtained, the various positions 
were as follows :— 

5 were sons of fathers earning Rs. 500 and upwards. 


II 

99 

99 

Cn 

O 

19 

99 

99 

99 IOO 

31 

99 

99 

99 5 ° 

39 

99 

99 

smaller sums. 


Lady Students, English and Hindoo, have appeared 
at the College in late years, chiefly with the object 
of qualifying for the teaching or medical profession. 
Only two, however, have graduated. 

The following table gives the numbers of the College 
since 1856, the first year in which the figures for the 
College were printed separately s— 
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also similar, with one exception. In the month of December, in e 
_ ear each village holds a solemn festival, in honor of those of their number 
who have died during the preceding year. The village priests conduct ^ the 
ceremonies, which culminate on a night when the moon is young; on this 
occasion, it is said, the spirits of the departed appear at a distance from the 
village in the faint moonlight, wending their way slowly over the hills, 
and driving before them the victims they may have slain or the cattle 
stolen during their lives; the procession disappears over the distant hills 
amidst the wailings of the villagers. Unless the village priests are well 
fed, it is said this appearance will not take place. 

Festivals, Carnes , Amusements , fyc. —The Tonkhuls and Luhupas have 
no stated times for holding their festivals, with the exception of the 
example mentioned above. The Tonkhul of both sexes sing and dance 
together. The Luhupa men only dance a sort of war dance, the women 
supplying them with liquor the while: they have drums, but only use 
gongs for their dances. They dance sometimes for a whole night, until 
quite exhausted. Their singing is pleasing, being executed in well-toned 
parts, blending together and forming a pleasing melody. Men and women, 
in equal numbers, sing thus together, and sometimes men alone. The 
melody is always in slow time, whatever the nature of the song, joyous or 
otherwise. They understand the meaning of their songs as a rule, aud 
these vary, though those of a melancholy nature prevail. The burden of 
one is to this effect: — “A young man and woman were attached to each 
other ; the youth proceeded into the jungle for cane to make a basket for 
the girl, he is devoured by a tiger, and announces his fate to his lover in a 
dream.” The amusements of the adults would seem to be almost confined to 
singing and dancing. The young men amuse themselves ny throwing 
spears, aud also putting the stone, which is round and heavy. 

Cultivation . —The Tonkhul portion of the tribe all cultivate by jhoom- 
ing, but the Luhupas cultivate the slopes of the hills by terracing, manur¬ 
ing the, lands from their buffaloes aud cows. The manure thus used is 
not spread dry on the ground, but is mixed with the streams of water used 
for irrigation. 

Hunting , fishing , Sfc, —The Tonkhul and Luhupa tribes use dogs iu 
hunting as the Murrings and Augamis do; these dogs are trained to drive 
game into some pool of water, where the animals are speared. Amongst 
them they have a large species of dog with long* straight hair, like the 
Thibetan breed; this variety is not used for hunting, but to protect the 
villages. They out the ears and tails of their dogs quite short, believ¬ 
ing that- this improves their appearance. Fish are caught by poisoning 
the water;'they have no nets. 

Slavery. —Slavery lias no existence amongst, them, and they are violent¬ 
ly opposed to it. To such a degree is the idea of slavery hateful to them, 
that on occasion of lability to release his children who had been captured 
in resistance to the State (Manipur) and sold as slaves, their lather coming 
down from the hills, slew them both, and carried away with him their 
beads. Since then it ha:, not been attempted to make any 'Luhupas 
slaves. 


Sickkpj.. —Small-pox and cholera occasionally make :ad ravages amongst 
them; venereal diseases appear unknown. They have no knowledge of 
medicines. 

l)>et, use of Spirits, Toiao'o, fyc .—Their diet presents no peculiarities; 
their liquor resewMes that made by the Murrings; tobacco smoking is very 
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ch is unknown, the sites were evacuated. No Murrings now 
the valley. 

Present Number. —The total number of the Miming* tribe, as at present 
given, is about three thousand, in about twenty villages, all situated in the 
Hirok Range of hills. They are said to have increased in numbers within 
the last five or six years. About thirty-two years ago, when Nursing was 
raja, they were oppressed and ill treated by the Manijniris, which caused 
them to leave their country and take refuge in Burma, but lately they 
are returning, the policy of the Manipur Government having changed in 
regard to them, and the Kubo A alley, towards which the majority had 
fled, being to them unhealthy, and the measures of the Burmese being also 
oppressive, they are coming back in numbers. 

Facial and other characteristics , dress , mode of wearing hair y Sfc .— 
As observed formerly, the features of the Murrings approximate to those of 
il.e Burmese; some of them have flat, and others well shaped, noses, and 
their general expression is mild and intelligent. They are cleanly in their 
persons, diet and houses, and altogether are superior to any of the other 
tribes. In stature they are of medium height, muscular, and active, and 
with well developed lower limbs. Their dress consists, amongst both men 
and women, of a sheet, white, witli a striped border or striped throughout; 
this is folded across the waist and twisted or tucked in at the side; the 
men fasten one end behind dhotie wise, in the women this is allowed to hang 
down, so as to form a petticoat. For the men, the only other article of 
clothing worn is a sheet for the upper part of the body, of thick cloth, 
either striped or checked, and sometimes a woollen blanket. The women's 
dress, besides the waist cloth, common to both sexes, consists of a white 
sheet with striped borders, worn like the Manipuri fanek. and reaching 
from over the breast to a little way below the knee. A sheet, like the men's, 
also worn; and some of the women wear the Manipuri ee furit," or 
jacket during the cold weather. The men comb their hair from behind 
and from the sides, and gather it into a horn-shaped protuberance above 
the cent re of the forehead; round the base of this horn are usually wound 
strings of beads of various kinds, and transfixing it cross-wise is a steel 
I di:in-shaped instrument, with a sharp point, about fifteen inches long, 
and flattened for about a third of it$ length at the other extremity. The 
story attached to this instalment is as follows:—To the seven fail 1 dies 
of the Murrings, after their creation, the deity gave pens of reed r.nd skins 
of leather to write upon. The leather skins were eaten by dogs, and the 
pens wearing out or being lost, the art of writing was forgotten, and has 
never been recovered ; the bodkin-shaped piece of steel is retained by them 
as u memento of the pen. The men have occasionally rudimentary mous¬ 
taches and beards. The hair of the women is simply parted in the centre 
and combed back; it is gathered in a loose knot, lying low down on the 
neck. The ornaments for the men are not numerous. Before marriage, 
young men wear small rings in the lobes of the ear, made of brass., 
Alter marriage these are removed, and a rounded piece of shell, wood 
covered with finely twisted horse hail’, or, for the better off, silver, about 
an inch and a half long, of no great thickness, is worn instead. The 
men wear no nctkkay.s, or any other ornament round the neck. Heavy 
bracelets of hell metal above the wrist are occasionally worn; these arc 
handed down from father to son for generations. Brass rings on the 
lingers arc sometimes worn. The 
ears, but, unlike those of the 


generations. 

women wear shell ornaments in the 
men, round and fastened to the lobe of the 
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Number of 
times 

awarded up Deccan Col- 


The Cobden Club Medal 

to 1901. 

23 

lege. 

1 

The Sir George LeGrand Jacob 
Prize. 

5 

1 

The Varjivandas Madhavdas 
Sanskrit Scholarship 

21 

5 

The Ashburner Prize 

4 

0 

The Vishvanath Narayan Man- 
dlik Gold Medal ... ... 

1 

0 

The Jamsetji Nasarvanji Petit 
Zend Scholarship 

3 

0 

The Sujna Gokulji Zala Ve- 
dant Prize . 

8 

2 

The Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji 
Gold Medal ... 

2 

I 

The Wordsworth Scholarship 

9 

0 

The Kashinath Trimbak Te- 
lang .Gold Medal . 

3 

2 

The Bai Aimai Kharsetji 
Rustamji Cama Scholarship 

6 

0 

The Perozshaw Merwanji Jiji- 
bhai Scholarship .. 

6 

0 

The Bai Dayacore Morabhoy 
Vijbhukhandass Scholarship 

6 

2 

The Framji Sorabji Bhavnagri 
Scholarship. 

5 

0 

The Sir Mangaldas Nathubhai 
Scholarship. 

2 

O 

The Government of India Scho¬ 
larship ... ... ... 

7 

O 
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heavy fine is levied in the shape of feasting* 
rarely practised, as, when a second wife is 
taken, the parents of the first demand and receive presents from the husband. 
In cases of adultery, the male offender's life is spared; but his house is wrecked, 
and all his property seized by the injured husband. Should the husband be 
agreeable, the adulterer may keep the woman, giving the husband presents. 
In doubtful cases of adultery, the evidence of the woman is taken, and when 
the case is considered proved by her evidence, a fine only is inflicted on the 
accused. Adultery is a rare offence. Their customs on a death very 
closely resemble those of the Kowpois ; but no coffin is used, and the 
burial place is some distance apart from the village. 

Arms , mode of fighting, fyc. — The arms in use amongst the Murring 
tribe are, the spear, dao, and bow and arrow. The spear is larger and 
longer than that of the Kowpois, but of the same make, and is thrown in 
fighting. The dao is square at, the point, and is worn in a kind of wooden 
sheath open in front, and so worn behind as to be handy for drawing by 
placing the hands over the shoulder. The bow is strong, and the arrow¬ 
head barbed. The arrows are occasionally poisoned with some vegetable 
extract, the nature of which is not known ; they describe this poison as 
so potent, that animals die from its effects in half an hour or an hour after 
being wounded. This poison, which is used also by the Kuki tribes, is 
a dark brown gummy-looking extract, soluble in greater part in water. 
The poison used by the Bliutias is very much the same as that used by 
the Murrings and Kukis, in appearance at least. The Murring also uses 
a shield of strong hide, round in shape, and japanned black. The Murrings, 
like most of the hill tribes, try to surprise their enemies; before entering 
on any warlike expedition, they consult the omens, as the Kowpois do. They 
are at present at peace with all their neighbours, and have no internal feuds. 

Religion , fyc. —They believe in numerous spirits inhabiting* the high 
hihs; the supreme of these is named Domliai, and is of a good disposition. 
There arc two devils of great power. After death the good are born again 
at once into this world. The bad are retained in a future state, and tortured 
in accordance with the nature of their offences. Their priests and sacrifices 
generally resemble those of the Kowpois. Their superstitions are also very 
similar. 

Festivals, Games, Songs , fyc* —Their festivals resemble those of the Kow¬ 
pois, but they have only one annually in April, the reason of which is un¬ 
known. During this festival, they dance, feast, and drink for three days. 
Their dance is accompanied by a kind of chant, in honor.of the occasion, 
and tin. music of the drum. The young men and women dance together. 
The*' have no songs whatever amongst them, and account for it thus: 
When the deity distributed songs to the inhabitants of the world, some 
c uight them in their hands, some secured them carefully in their clothes, 
and thus retained the a; but the Murrings unfortunately caught their share 
in a wide.meshed basket, through which the songs escaped, never to be re- 
covered. They seem to have no games amongst them ; but children amuse 
themselves with a swing of rope suspended between two trees, and with a 
wooden scat, like that of English children. 

Guiltvai uu, ‘net, $v\—Their cultivation is entirely jhoom, as with the 
Kowpois. As regards their diet, they are said to be more cleanly in the 
e:lection '*f whe* they eat, and also to pay more attention to cooking. 

Hunting <'nd fishing .—The Murrings arc fond of hunting, and train 
tlioir village dogs to assist them; these are of the ordinary pariah breed, 
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^_ movement was caused by the same pressure, and the tribe consisted 

riTchingsol section of the Khongjais, who resided in the Jeeree Forest and 
the Bobun range of hills bordering on the Kachar District. Their tracts 
of country are now uninhabited 

Names and Sub-divisions of the Khongjai Tribe.— The Khongjai tribe 
of Kukis have the following chief sub-divisions: —Kudingma, Hawkip, 
Monbi, Chongfut, and Samti. Many other names might be given, but 
the above represent the chief families or divisions. The manners and 
customs of each sub-division are so much alike, that one description will 
serve for all. 

Origin of the Tribe .—Although occupants of the hills to the south of 
the valley of Manipur, their traditions do not give the southern hills as 
the place of their origin, but rather lead them to the belief that it was 
in the north. Some of the Khongjais say that the country of their 
origin was that now occupied by the Poi or Shendu tribe of hill-men about 
twenty days south of the Manipur \ alley. The fact of their language 
being nearly identical with that of the Lushais, points still further to 
their probable southern origin. 

Present Number , fyc.— The total number of the tribe is given at present 
at about eight to ten thousand, and they say that they have steadily 
decreased in numbers siuce they came under the Manipur rule; and this 
they attribute to increased sickness aud the spread of fatal diseases, as small¬ 
pox and cholera amongst them. 

Location of the Tribe .—Since the tribe came under the rule of Manipur, 
they have remained scattered over nearly the whole of its hill territory, 
except to the extreme north. Numbers of them are to be found in the 
western ranges of hills overlooking the valley to the north of the Govern¬ 
ment road, in the Hirok Range of hills between Manipur aud the Kubo 
Valley and in the hill ranges south of the Munipur Valley. 

Facial and other characteristics , dress , mode of loearing hair , fyc. — Like 
the tril ?s already described, their features are various, and one standard can¬ 
not be laid down for all; the stature also varies, and tall mou alternate with 
short; but the middle height is that most frequently met with. Their legs and 
arms are occasionally very muscular, aud they are capable of carrying heavy 
weights. The dress of the men is very scanty; as a rule, they only have 
a piece of cloth hanging down from the waist in front, the parts behind 
Iving bare; in other cases, even this is dispensed with, and a loose sheet 
only covers the body, disposed, however, so as to conceal the private parts 
in the dav time; this sheet is wound round the waist, and at night forms 
a blanket. Like the Lushris, every Khongjai carries a netted bag, which 
contains his tobacco, flint and steel, a small knife, and other odds and 
ends; this bag is worn on the hip, and the strap is usually of hide, and 
often ornamented with cowrie shells. The hair of the men is worn long, 
combed back, and formed into a knot behind; it is usually kept in a very 
dirty condition. One section of the Khongjais, the Sumt, wear in the 
centre of the head, reaching behind and incorporated with- the rest of the 
hail* a small plaited pig tail; this fashion prevails also amongst the Lushais. 
The Khonriais have occasionally small moustaches aud pointed beards. 
The ornaments for 'he men are not numerous; for the ears, a piece ol 
airing is passed through the lobe, and on this is strung one or more reddish 
coloured pebble beads. On he upper arm one or two pig's tusks arc com¬ 
monly worn, aud frequently on the left wrist a thick piece *»f ivory; but 
this is more for use than ornament, to protect the arm in using the bow 
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to enter into their history except to say that at one 
time there were many separate scholarships for 
Sanskrit, which disappeared about 1865. All scholar¬ 
ships are now awarded on the results of University 
Examinations, and are strictly conditional on the 
good behaviour and progress of scholars. Be¬ 
sides scholarships there were originally free student¬ 
ships at the College. To the number of these there 
was at first practically no limit, but in 1856 the rule 
was adopted that not more than five in each year 
might be given, and the total must not exceed 20 per 
cent, of the College numbers. After a time it was 
found that the type of men so brought to the 

College had no special claim to a College education, 

and the practice of granting such studentships was 
discontinued. It is still revived occasionally as a 
privilege for the son of an old Government servant. 

The College has also the following private endow¬ 
ments :— 

(i) Two Candy scholarships of Rs. 4 each, one for 
Marathi, one for Sanskrit, founded in 1857 by some 
Native friends of Major Candy. 

(ii) The Havelock Prize for English Literatu.e, 

value Rs. 75. This was founded in 1877, by 

subscription amongst Bombay Civil Servants, in 
memory of W. H. Havelock, some time Revenue 
Commissioner, S.D, 

(iii) The Mahajani Prize of Rs. 35, for Sanskrit, 
awarded to a student of the Previous Class, foun- 
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tax is levied for the benefit of the chief ; the right tusk of every elephant 
killed is also bis perquisite. Of late years the influence of the principal 
chiefs has much declined, and it is said that orders given by them out of 
their respective villages would not now be attended to. As amongst the 
Lushais, a popular chief gathers together a large following, and becomes 
in this way a man of influence for the time, until succeeded by some other 
chief, who becomes more popular, when bis influence wanes and his follow¬ 
ers desert him for his more successful or popular rival. The yo'rSg of both 
sexes are not separated as with the Naga tribes, but are allowed to mix 
freely together ; a certain amount of care is, however, taken by the parents 
of the girls of the village, as when bed times arrives any young men who 
may be about the house get a hint to move, and the girl or girls retire into 
the inner apartments with the parents. In many cases intrigues are car¬ 
ried on by the young people, but these lapses generally end in marriage 
with the parent's consent, or should this be denied, the young couples, 
remaining of one mind, frequently elope either to another village or to some 
friend's house in their own. 

Customs on Birth , Marriage and Death .— Supposing the raja had a son, 
five days after his birth there would be a feast, when they would shave his 
head, name him, bore his ears, and his mother after proper ceremonies would 
tie some of the feathers of a red fowl which had been sacrificed to the gods 
as a charm about his neck. All his relations come to the feast, bringing 
with them what each is able of flesh and wine. When the boy has grown 
up, he associates with the young men of the village, and joins in all their 
sports and pastimes. Yearly they brew wine called “ Lomyii," and on its 
ripening they invite the young women of the village to a grand feast. If 
able, his father and mother now seek a wife for him, and she must be the 
daughter of a raja. To her father they proceed, aud, presenting wine, they 
beg his daughter for their son. If he agrees, the wine is drunk, what is to 
be given for the girl is asked, and a bargain is concluded. The articles 
comprising the girl's price are taken together with wine to her house, and 
her relations having killed a methna or pig, they all .eat of it together. 
The party who brought the girl's price contend with the young men of the 
village at their games, and if in this contention bones are broken, no notice 
of it is taken. The games over, the girl must go to her husband's house; 
with this view she is dressed in all her finery, a gong is placed on her head 
as an umbrella, the hind leg of a methna and half a pig are given to her, 
and having taken a sip of well fumigated water of the pipe bowl, she parts 
amidst tears with her family. On reaching her husband's house, a feast is 
given to all who went for her. The eldest son on his marriage remains 
with hi father; a younger son lias a part of his father's subjects made over 
no him, and sets up for himself. In the manner of obtaining a wife, there 
is no difference between the raja's son and his lowest subjects, except that 
the latter has not to pay the same high price for his partner. After the 
birth of a child the Khongjai almost immediately resumes her ordinary 
duties, even heavy work, such as rice pounding. Adultery is not common, 
and, as with the ether rib.the male offender may be killed. Usually, the 
village chief pardon? the offender, who, however, becomes his slave. If the 
adultery has been without the consent of the woman, she is taken hack; in 
other cases, she is soverely beaten, u ni her price has to be returned to her. 
husband. Divorce is rare, and the individual initiating proceedings, whether 
ne man or woman, ha to give back the original price paid. On the death 
of a Khongjai ihe bod / is washed and carefully dressed; it is then strapped 
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given by Schools and Municipalities, of which a 
proportion is held by students of the College. 

Following on the subject of scholarships is that 
of Fellowships. There have been Fellows at the 
College since its foundation, originally four in num¬ 
ber, receiving stipends, the Senior Fellow of Rs. ioo, 
the others of Rs. 75 each. The number is still the 
same, but the value was lowered in 1895 to Rs. 
50, in order to provide funds for Fellowships at 
the Aided Colleges, These Fellowships are specially 
known by the name of Dakshina Fellowships, though, 
as we have seen, the whole Government contribution 
to the cost of the College represents the original 
Dakshina fund. 

The conception of the function of Fellows has 
varied a good deal from time to time, and it may be 
admitted that it is not yet finally settled. The 
original view was that the Fellows should study by 
themselves, assist in the teaching, and produce 
original work. We read in the first reports of 
small educational works produced by the Fellows, 
such as an edition of the Hitopadesha. It should 
be mentioned too that there were in the early days 
four Translation exhibitions, of Rs. 40 each, the 
holders of which were to translate useful works 
into the Vernacular. These exhibitions were tenable 
for five years: all Fellowships now last for two 
only. The M.A. examination has now placed a 
different ideal before Fellows. They read for that 
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otion of. The music of their songs is peculiar, and is almost identical 
''With that of the Tonkhuls, formerly alluded to. With the Khongjais the 
measure is more lively, but the singing in parts is exactly the same. It is 
exceedingly curious to find these two tribes so differing from each other, 
and so remote, having a style of singing almost exactly alike, and peculiar 
to these two tribes; none of the others, either Naga or Kuki, having any¬ 
thing like it amongst them. The words of the songs they sing are known 
to them, and their burdens are various. The dancing of the Klm-gjais, and 
the Kukis generally, presents a remarkable contrast to that of the Naga 
tribes. With the Naga male especially, the dancing is vigorous, and con¬ 
sists of well-defined steps and leaps. With the Kukis the motion is slow, 
monotonous, and with little variation. To see a group of male Kukis 
dancing for the first time, would convey the impression that they were all 
suffering from lumbago; with back bent they move slowly, with a jerky 
motion of the knees downwards every now and again, as if weak in that 
locality , the feet move but little, and the steps, if they can be called so, 
consist of a slow shuffling movement, the body being turned slowly round 
from side to side alternately ; the hands are clapped with every jerk of the 
knees. They dance usually in an irregular circle, if the numbers admit 
of it. The women dance with the body erect, out with the same jerky 
motion of the knees. They also use the motions of the hands and arms 
as the girls of the Kowpoi tribe do ; the men also move their arms when 
dancing. Their musical instruments are drums, small gongs, and a bag¬ 
pipe-looking instrument, with the bag-like portion formed out of a gourd ; 
this instrument has a mouth pipe and three or four holes for the fingers; 
':i\Q notes are few and low in tone. The dance is also accompanied by the 
by-standers clapping their hands, and by rapping with pieces of wood upon 
horns of the methna or wild cow. 

Cultivation, --Their cultivation is entirely jhoom. They have amongst 
Hiem a superior variety of rice, the seed of which, they say, was given them 
by Raja Chingtong Komba, or Jaee Singh, during his wanderings in the hills 
after . laving been expelled from Manipur by the Burmese. 

hireling and fishing .—Since the Khongjais came under Manipur, they 
do not form the large hunting parties that they used to; but those who 
possess fire-arms, occasionally shoot pig or deer. They sometimes use small 
1101 * * n fishing, a practice they have apparently picked up from the Maui- 
pnrir; they also poison the hills streams, as the other hill tribes do. 

Slaver^ — Lallups .—As a punishment slavery is not uncommon : in this 
ease the custom in its details much resembles the slavery of the Manipuris • 
•ii is, in a case of theft, say, if the thief cannot make restitution in full' 
he may be made a slave of. Sometimes, as amongst the Kowpois, men 
become slaves voluntarily to pay off a debt or otherwise. The system of 
working for then* village chiefs closely resembles that in existence in the 
Manipur \ alley, but is much less onerous in its nature. 
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Receipts. * 


Average 
cost of 
each pupil. 

Cost of 


1 

jFrom Gov 

ernment. 

’ From fees 

Total. 

each pupil 
, to Govt. 

1868- 9 

1869- 70 

1870- 1 

1871- 2 

1872- 3 

1873- 4 

1874- 5 

1875- 6 

1876- 7 

1877- 8 

1878- 9 

1879- 80 

1880- I 

1881- 2 

1882- 3 

1883- 4 

1884- 5 

1885- 6 

X886-7 

1887- 8 

1888- 9 

1889- 90 

1890- 1 

1891- 2 

1892- 3 

1893- 4 

1894- 5 

1895- 6 

1896- 7 

1897- 8 

1898- 9 

1899- 00 

1900- 1 

45,095 

42,230 
46167 
42,108 
5^027 

46,363 

47,752 

47,383 

52,758 

53,783 

47,259 

45-493 

47,409 

46.169 

44.169 

48.513 

44.670 

32.560 

42 , 95 i 

44,942 

40,095 

32,666 

43,724 

41,099 

44,330 

47.571 

54,496 

56,203 

46 , 7 T 3 

56,755 

51,691 

47,184 

47 , 5 o 8 

1,050 

1,400 

1.333 

3,801 

3,732 

4,052 

4,739 

4,895 

3,999 

3,546 

4-572 

4,574 

6,378 

6,747 

6,789 

8,187 

9,936 

10,929 

9,772 

10,789 

14,224 

*4,565 

9,121 

10,112 

12,005 

11,270 
9,520 
11,510 

*3,390 

n,o6o 

12,490 

14,210 

13,320 

46,145 

43,630 

47,500 

46.390 

, 54,809 

51,264 

52,542 

52.427 

56,856 

57.428 
52,144 

50,255 
54,002 
53 , 1*5 
5*,'74 
56,820 
54,726 
43,649 
52,803 
58,891 
54,479 

47.391 
53,005 

51,231 

56,662 

59,ooi 

64,096 

67,818 

60,208 

67,920 

64,286 

61,499 

60,933 

918 

572 

700 

657 

661 

575 

547 

646 

8n 

870 

742 

605 

477 

438 

4*9 

372 

321 

272 

4*9 

57 * 

338 

379 

477 

420 

401 

440 

588 

534 

396 

503 

449 

38 * 

334 

901 

563 

678 

601 

614 

520 

497 

584 

753 

814 

675 

548 

419 

381 

362 

323 

262 

203 

340 

461 

249 

261 

393 

336 

3*4 

355 

499 

442 

307 

420 
361 

293 

261 
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earer trying to hurry on the process, only succeeding in rupturing the 
bin piece of skin which the lobe of the ear has resolved itself into. Success 
accruing, the ornaments are rather handsome than otherwise, as the broad 
fiang’e conceals the distended lobe. A pair of the largest sized discs will 
contain about seven rupees worth of silver; and when in difficulties, the 
Korn parts frequently with one or both of them, getting others when 
better fortune returns to him. Round the neck, before the marriage, the 
men wear strings of red pebble beads; after marriage, these a\ 0 removed 
and replaced by a thread, on which is usually fastened a charm consisting 
of a piece of a dog’s jaw, with two or three teeth in it: this charm they use 
in their pujahs. A small pair of tweezers for extracting hair is also 
commonly worn. The dress of the women consists of a fanek, like that 
worn by the Manipuris, white, black, or coloured : a white sheet is worn 
over the shoulders. The hair is parted in the centre and combed to 
either side. There are two ways of dressing it: among young girls 
the two parted portions are tied somewhat loosely into a clubbed knot 
on either side hanging over and in front of the ears. The other 
style is more complicated, and is worn by the older women. In 
this, the extremity of each knot is wound round with thick black chord or 
thread about two inches deep; into this is stuck a bodkin-shaped piece of 
brass and another of steel: coloured porcupine quills are also thus used. 
The meaning of the use of these articles they cannot explain. In /be ears 
they only wear small skeins of black thread. Round the neck they have 
numerous strings of beads, like those of the Kovvpoi women. On the 
upper arm they wear armlets of the metal resembling solder, and on the 
fingers brass rings. 

Villages .—The Kom villages resemble, in all respects, those of the Khong- 
jais; their system of government is also similar. 

Customs at Birth , Marriage y and Death .—Five days after the birth of a 
boy, and three days after that of a girl, a feast is given to the old people of 
the village only; again at the ceremony of ear-boring, which may take 
place at any time. When a marriage is contemplated, the parents send 
parties to initiate the consideration of the affair. For a wife, one gong at 
least must be given, and for the well off several. About two rupees value in 
coin is also given to the bride’s father. The bride is expected to bring with 
lier a goodly store of clothing. On the wedding day, a feast is given by 
both families to the villagers generally, after which the couple retire to 
their own house. Divorce is unknown : adultery is not now punished with 
death amongst them, but all the male offender’s propeity is seized, the 
woman after being severely beaten, is taken back by the husband. Adul¬ 
tery i ; said to be vc v rare amongst the Korns. The Kom tribe do not 
keep their dean, as the Khongjais do, but bury them one day after the 
death. The body is strapped on a plank and wrapped up in many cloths. 
The burial-ground is outside of the village, and to the south of it. The 
grave is dug very dee]), and from this a vault runs, into which the body is 
placid, the ent)i..nce bt.ing caiefully closed with planks: dishes and weapons 
arc buried with the body. The hair of any one killed by the deceased, 
wii• beads of dogs, pigs, &c., killed during the feasting after a death, are 
su ponded over the grave. The Koms have never at any time resorted to 
human sacrifices on these occasions. 

Arme, mode of fightvng , $ —The arms of t he Koms are the spear, dfio, 
bow and arrows, and panjis. The spear is a long heavy weapon, like, that 
i i i,;o amongst the Tonkhuls, and. is thrust, and not thrown in 
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_ : x( . i s but little difference. From its birth every male child is called 
“ Mote," and every female one “ Kinu.” Their ears are pierced at the annual 
festival for this purpose, and a distinguishing name is added to the “ Mote" 
or “ Kinu but for this there does not appear to be any fixed time or par¬ 
ticularity as to the name to be given. Their marriages are effected much 
in the same way as those of the Khongjnis. After the first application for 
their daughter, if the parents consent and drink of the wine brought, the 
young man goes to the girl’s father’s house as accepted husb'.ad. After 
this, the young man, four different times, feasts the bride’s family; at the 
fourth feast they settle what is to be given finally for the girl—the rich 
, T ; v in ' according to their means, and the poorer according to their’s, not 
less, however, than a pig and a piece of iron, one cubit long. The want of 
eyebrows and eyelashes amongst this people is admired, and the young 
men to render themselves attractive, carefully extract them. 

Hill-men belonging to the Loi Population .—Of the mixed tribes of hill- 
men inhabiting the valley, and who have partially adopted Manipur 
habits, and become “ Lois,’’ there is little to be said. They number in all 
about one thousand individuals, and their ranks are constantly receiving 
small accessions from individual hill-men. From intermarriage amongst 
themselves, they speedily lose the distinctive facial characters of the races 
from which they have originated, and become in every respect impossible to 
distinguish from the ordinary Manipuri, whose dress they adopt. They 
retaiiAheir own language, however, amongst themselves, and their customs 
become a mixture of those practised by hill-men and by the Manipuris. 
They are the most hard-working part of the Manipur population. 

In January and February 1872 , during the expedition against the 
Lushais, some 649 captives were rescued, and 2,112 refugees came to seek 
the maharaja’s protection and settle in Manipur. As to the captives res¬ 
cued, thev are all Khongjai Kukis and subjects of Manipur; they were 
from’ time to time carried into captivity some years ago from Nungthur 
Hills, and the villages in the vicinity of Chibu, by the Lushais. They 
escaped from Lenkum and Poiboy’s northern villages, and joined the 
Manipur camp; whilst the contingent which assisted the Lushai expedition 
was encamped at Chibu. As for the refugees, out of the 2 , 112 , including 
men, women, and children, 873 are of the Sooti tribe, who had taken 
refuge with the Lushais at a time of scarcity, 957 Pytais, vassals of the 
Lushais -from Poiboy’s villages, 110 Soomties, vassals of Kamhow’s tribe of 
Sulk's, and 012 Lushais from Bomhnng’s villages, which were destroyed 
1 , Kamhow’s force. 

J The w hole of the above have been settled by the maharaja in the 
Thau aching range of hills and valley south-west of Moirang, have had 
lands”allotted to them, and arrangements have been made for their future 
safety and protection. They have also been provided with food until they 
raise crop for themselves. 

regards emigration . ni this territory, some months ago a lev*.'e 
exodus of°Khongjai Nagas took place from the neighbourhood of Kam- 
bow’s tribe. The flight of these, about a thousand men, women, and 
children, is to seek protection in Burma against threats which have been 
held out tc them by Kamhow’t people, who promise to revenge themselves 
..(T-aiust Manipur for < apturing a chief named Kokatung and some of his 
followers ii March 1872 . This llight is nothing new; it periodically 
occurs, whenever they arc hue threatened. They will return in time 
and resume their oh., quarters. The Manipur Government is also strengthen- 
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were with the Reform party, but he was not prepar¬ 
ed to go to the furthest lengths with them ; he was 
one of those who withdrew from the advanced posi¬ 
tion when the Shankaracharya visited Poona. 


1851— Rev. JAMES MacDOUGAL. 

Mr. MacDougal was a Scotch clergyman, originally 
Headmaster of the English School, afterwards the 
first Professor of Mathematics in the College. He 
was an excellent mathematician, and a vigorous 
teacher. His results were invariably praised by the 
Government examiners ; and in 1857 were the only 
part of the student’s work that was exempted from 
the general condemnation. He retired in 1862. 

1851—THOMAS CANDY. 

Major Candy was born in 1805, and came to 
India in 1821, with his twin brother George Candy. 
Both bore commissions in the army, and both became 
noted linguists in their early years. In 1837, Major 
—then Captain—Thomas Candy was appointed 
Superintendent of the Poona Sanskrit College; and 
he acted as Educational Inspector throughout the 
Presidency. At the same time he, as well as his brother, 
was engaged on the great Marathi-English diction¬ 
ary, which was published in the name of Captain 
Molesworth, in i83t. This was followed by the 
English-Marathi dictionary, which Major Candy 
brought out in 1847. 
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Ojliler Traditions and History .—The records of Manipur contain a lon^ 
Ji^of chiefs, unaccompanied, however, by any notice of their actions fur¬ 
ther than the occasional hilling of distinguished members of adverse tribes, 
through whose fall the Meithei influence was increased. But by a Shun 
account of the Shan kingdom of Pong, considered authentic, it appears that 
Shamlong, a brother of the Pong King, in returning to his own country 
from Tipperah in 777 A. D., descended into the Manipur Valley at Moi- 
rang, the chief village of the tribe of that name. Moiraug appears to 
have been then independent, but certainly not prosperous, for so trifling 
was the tribute Shamlong obtained, that be ordered it to be offered to the 
deities of the place, and to the present day Moiraug makes a yearly offering 
as then directed. From Moirang, Shamlong proceeded to Meithei. He 
found the Meitheis in the same miserable condition as the people of Moi¬ 
rang, and excused their paying tribute, demanding from them only that 
they should dress more decently than they did, and eat pawn instead of 
masticating bits of dried fish, a habit which appears to have beeu universal 
amongst them. At the period before mentioned, the Shan kingdom of 
fong was one of considerable importance. Its capital was Mogaung, and 
it embraced in its limits the whole country between Ava and Assam, Kubo 
and Yunan. If exacted obedience from Assam, Kaehar and Tipperah, and 
the Shan chiefs in the Kubo Valley were its tributaries. After Shamlong's 
visit, for nearly 700 years the annals of Manipur record nothing worthy of 
notice. During this period, the Meithei supremacy had been established, 
and the Meithei Chief was, in 1474, a person of importance, sufficient to 
permit a Pong King to demand bis daughter in marriage. The demand was 
acceded to. Previous to this, the Pong King had promised one of his own 
daughters to the Chief of Khumbat. She was on her way to Khumbat, 
when she changed her mind, and, with her father's consent, married an¬ 
other. Considering himself disgraced, the Khumbat Chief vowed revenge, 
and found in 1475 an opportunity of gratifying it by carrying off the 
Manipuri bride of the Pong King, whilst she was being escorted to 
Mogaung by the Pong embassadors. This act brought upon him the united 
forces of Pong and Manipur, by whom he was immediately attacked, his 
fortress reduced, and lrimself obliged to fly. The territory he governed was 
transferred to Manipur. After the reduction of Khumbat, King Komba, 
the Pong King, accompanied Kiyamba, the Meithei Chief, to Manipur, and 
as his ancestor Shamlong had caused alterations in the manner of dressing, 
bo caused a change in the style of building houses. The Manipuri Chief's 
Naga house appears to have been then abandoned as a residence, and bis 
present one, the “ Sung Kaie-poon-Seaba," or long-lived bouse, to have 
been ma le. This Pong King presented to the raja a golden paundan, a 
silver mounted dao, and a “ dulai" or litter. These, and a sacred spear, 
def ended for a time from raja to raja, and were the insignia of royalty; 
but since the expulsion of the Raja Marjit Singh by the Burmese, they 
have never all of them been in the possession of any raja. 

It would be interesting to know the physical condition of the valley 
the time of Shamlongo visit and the amount of land then covered w'itli 
water. From the; account of his visit, however, it would appear that the 
two divisions of ldoiranga and Meitheis inhabiting the fuitber extremities 

i the north, 
and may 
riien the 


two envisions o. Moiranga and Meitheis inhabiting the fuitber extr 
of the valley, the Mornings to the extreme south, the Meitheis to the 
the situ at ion cl tne present capital had not yet come in contact, an 
nc: have done so until many gen rations after Shandong's visit, wli 


Meitheis 


nobably after 


■ an y encounters succeeded in subduing the Moriangs. 
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Dr. Fraser was well known to an earlier genera¬ 
tion as a versatile and cultured man. At Lord 
Elphinstone’s request he drew up the scheme of 
Public Instruction in accordance with which Mr. 
Erskine, the first Director, began his work. 


1852—H. GREEN. 

Mr. H. Green originally held an appointment as 
Head Master of the English School at Surat. In 
1850 he acted as Principal of the Elphinstone 
Institution, and, at the same time, as Superintendent 
of Vernacular Schools. 101852-3 he became Professor 
of English Literature at Deccan College. He after¬ 
wards became Superintendent of the Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy Parsee Benevolent Institution, from 1852 
to 1854. He was the author of the well-known 
book of English and Guzerati Phrases. 


1856—E. I. HOWARD, M.A., Oxford. 

Mr. E. I. Howard was not a Professor of the 
College, but he took so much interest in it, and he 
did so much to settle the character of the College 
education, that some account of him will not be out 
of place in this book. He was the son of Henry 
Howard, R.A., and was born in 1828. He was 
educated at Lincoln College, Oxford, where he 
took Second Class Honours in Classics. After being 
called to the Bar, he came out to India in 1853, 
and began to practise in Bombay, where his brother 
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W ve ueen a powerful slate. Their influence is said to have extended 
d although that country was not occupied by the Manipuris, they 
established a Burmese Raja on the throne, who acknowledged the supre- 
macy * 0 f Manipur. To the west, their influence extended to Kachar; to 
“ ie south, as far as the water-shed flowing seawards; and to the north for 
)0 ut nine 'days* journey from the capital. Another account states, " Gharib 
e waz several times invaded the Burmese dominions, and even reached 
^ e capital. But he made no permanent conquest, and his last expedition, 
the year 1749, resulted in a retreat, his safety in which was only secured 
by his giving up his daughter to the Burmese King/* The Manipuris 
deny that any such retreat took place, and say the princess given in mar¬ 
riage to the Burmese King was a daughter of a brother of Gharib Newaz, 
for it would appear that he was not the only one who escaped slaughter 
under the custom above alluded to of killing the male children of all but 
the head wife; four others were brought forward afterwards. This custom 
was appropriately abolished by Gharib Newaz, who had himself so nearly 
fallen a victim to it. 

In one of Gharib Newaz's expeditions to Burmah he was accompanied 
by bis eldest son, Sham Shai, whom he intended seating upon the throne of 
Ava. They got no farther than the Ningthi River, about five days from 
Manipur, when information was brought them that Jit Shai, another son of 
Gharib Newaz, had seized the gadi, and determined on the murder of his 
father and brother. Shortly after. Jit Sahai sent a force from Manipur, 
which surprised and murdered Gharib Newaz and his son Sham Sahi, with 
a number of their followers, on the banks of the Ningthi. 

The principal event in the reign of Gharib Newaz is the introduction, 
or revival, as some have it, of Hinduism. Gharib Newaz reigned for the 
long period of forty years, and Manipuris influence in Burmah, &e., is said 
to have lasted throughout his reign. 

Jit Shai only reigned five years after the murder of his father, when 
he was expelled by his brother, Barut Shai. Jit Shai fled to the Khasia 
Hills; nothing further is known of him. Barut Shai died after a reign of 
two years. 

6i the death of Barut Shai the succession devolved on Gouru Sham, 
the eldest son of he murdered Sham Shai. This Gouru Sham was a 
cripple, and it is related that, considering himself from his infirmity unfit to 
be sole ruler, ho associated with him elf bis brother Jai Singh, or Ching- 
tung Kombu, and that they ruled alternately. This arrangement lasted 
until Gouru Sham's death, about 1764, when the sole authority fell to 
Chingtung Komba, who held it up to 1796. 

During the reign of Gharib Newaz, Manipur would seem to have been 
at least powerful enough to hold its own against Burmah. Indeed, accord¬ 
ing to the Manipuris, a large portion of Upper Burmah was in a condition of 
vassalage to Manipur, the ruling prince, a Burman, having been actually 
placed on the throne of Ava by Gharib Newaz. Still following the accounts 
given by the Manipuris, during Jit Shai's reign, matters remained in much 
the same state, no active hostilities having taken place between the two 
powers; although they were unfriendly owing to the murder of Gharib 
Newaz, which < useu dissatisfaction to the Burmese King. In the reign of 
the cripple, Gouru Sham, a id Jai Singh, active hostilities commenced, and 
att.or u stout a resistance as the Manipuris could make, they were driven 
back and tlufe valley occupied by the Burmese; they only remained on this 
occasion mu*' day-, the Manipuris rallying and forcing them back. The 
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sidency makes between Vernacular, Anglo-Vernacular 
and High Schools. We pass over his organisation 
of these schools and his treatment of their many 
financial problems to speak of the educational 
services Mr. Howard rendered them. He establish¬ 
ed the Vernacular School Books Committee of 
English and Native gentlemen, to arrange for vernacular 
school-books; he himself compiled a series of English 
reading books with a special view to native difficul¬ 
ties. He laid it down that English should be taught 
through the medium of the vernacular and not of 
English. He believed in the constant practice of 
translation, “ which formed almost the whole school 
and college education of Englishmen at a time when 
England produced such a series of sages, scholars, 
and statesmen as no other country could surpass 
or equal. ” Along with this he insisted on good 
writing and good arithmetic. 

With regard to schoolmasters, he perceived the 
value of training for them. “ With persons of in¬ 
ferior talent and humble education profesional train¬ 
ing is everything, as it is for any other artizan 
in .is professional calling,” (Report 1856 - 7 ). At a 
very early date he advocated Training Colleges for 
High Schools as well as Vernacular teachers. We 
inay add that he, showed himself sympathetic to¬ 
wards teachers as a body, doing his best to improve 
their pay and prospects, recognising that “ teaching 
wears a man out faster than any other profession." 


Jai Singli, shortly after he returned, apparently tired out by his cot- 
slant fights, resigned the raj to his eldest son, Rabmo or Labino Chandra, 
and proceeded to Nadiya on a pilgrimage, where he died one year after, 
in 1799, His reign, after the death of Gouru Sham, extended altogether to 
a period of thirty-four years. 

Rabino Chandra only held the raj three years, when he was killed by 
orders of his younger brother, by a different mother, while looking or at 
a hockey match. This brother, Madu Chandra, who thereupon succeeded 
him, after three years, in his turn, was killed in battle by Chourjit Singh, 
another brother. Rabino Chandra’s death is ascribed to his unpopularity 
among the people, who were anxious for a change of rulers. 

Madu Chandra was driven out by Chouijit Singh, and proceeding to 
Kachar, obtained aid from the raja of that place, whose daughter he had 
married. With the men and arms thus obtained, he immediately returned 
to" Manipur, and fell in a sanguinary engagement, fought at the western 
base of the bills, in which the Kachar force was routed after fighting for 

tW °Chourjit Singh did not enjoy his tenure of power for any length of 
time unmolested, for another brother, named Marjit, commenced intriguing 
against him. A series of fights took place, ending in the defeat of Marjit, 

who fled to Kachar. .. , , 

Marjit in his flight took with him a celebrated hockey pony, which the 
Kachar Raja’s brother, Gobind Chandra, coveting, attempted to induce 
Manit to part with it. Railing in this, he forcibly seized it, an act which 
was afterwards to get him into serious trouble, for Marjit never forgave 
him. Seeing the hopelessness of expecting any aid under the circumstances 
from the Kachar Raja, Marjit betook himself by sea to Rangun, and there ask¬ 
ed for aid from the Burmese King, to enable him to gain a footing in Mani¬ 
pur. This aid was afforded him, and he succeeded in expelling Chourjit, who 

fled to Kachar. „ , 

About four years after the flight of Chourjit, Marjit determined upon 
invading Kachar to revenge himself for the loss of his pony, Gobin 
Chandra, who had taken it, having succeeded liis brother as raja. The 
force of the Manipuris numbered no fewer, according to an old survivor 
of the force, than 10,000 men. Entering the territory of the Kachar 
Raja, an engagement was fought at a place called Rangpui, on the lignt 
bank of tin Barak, and nearly opposite the present station of Kachar, in 
which the Kachar Raja, who had only about 1,000 men well armed with 
, had to retreat. Next day the Manipuris crossed the river, and 
sacked and burned the raja’s palace. The raja had meanwhile retreated 
to Hilakandy to the south-west. • 

Leaving one thousand men to garrison Kachar, winch he placed in charge 
„f bis brother, Chourjit, and putting another and younger brother, Garabhir 
Riiigh, in possession of certain other portions of the district, he, with the 
remainder of his force, returned to Manipur. 

For a period of three years peace was uninterrupted in Manipur, but 
luvin" this inb rval Marjit Singh appears to have meditated throwing off 

" c -‘ ’ "of 


vote of Burmese supremacy at the first opportunity. A 
>4 occurring in Bnvraah, the new ruler sent a message 


change 


tV „ ...... 

_^ to JVxaLjiu, 

demanding his prose feudatory. Marjit, after consulting with his 

officers determin'd upon refusing io obey, and replied to that effect. The 
ri 'ult was another invasion ol the Burmese in 1819. The Manipuris 
; : | foj seven days, but v.eio at last overcome,and Marjit (led to Kachar. 
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docility and love of learning than English boys. 
About sixteen or seventeen, the epoch of marriage, 
v /'change takes place that is really lamentable to 
witness. Energy, vivacity and the power of acquisi¬ 
tion seem all at once Jj to depart. . . An object 
of importance seems therefore to anticipate the 
period of life which changes the clever school-boy 
into the dull student, and to apply more powerful 
machinery to educate our best pupils.” (Report 1856 - 7 ). 

Turning now to speak of College education, we 
must notice Mr. Howard’s close personal acquaintance 
with it. He lectured frequently at the College, 
usually on Roman Law. He had been an examiner 
and knew what examinations meant ; there is one 
shrewd remark of his in 1860-1 that might often be 
recalled, “percentages of marks are quite delusive 
tests except where a traditional standard already 
exists in the breasts of examiners.” 

He had in his own mind clear ideas about the 
object and methods of Collegiate education. The 
object he thus defined: “ To rear a race of cultiva¬ 

ted Indian gentlemen, who may aspire to rival 
Englishmen in the service of the State or in 

independent professions.The best 

practical recommendation of our students will be the 
power of writing English like scholars and men of 
sense, and if they add to this the higher training 
given in the literature, science or law schools they 
will be on a level as regards information and 
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After the expulsion of the Burmese from Kaehar, the British officers 
called together the three brothers, Chourjit, Marjit, and Gambhir Singh, and 
proposed making the following arrangements for restoring the state of 
Manipur. Chourjit, they proposed, should be raja, with Marjit as jubraj, 
or successor, and Gambhir Singh to be senaputi, or general-in-chief. Chour¬ 
jit and Marjit, however, on account of age, it is said, declined to act, and 
Gambhir Singh was accordingly made raja. Nar Singh, a great grandson of 
Raja Gharib Newaz, and a man of considerable ability, was made senaputi. 

The Burmese, after their retreat from Kaehar, remained in occupation of 
the Manipur Valley. At this time a large British force had assembled in 
Kaehar with a view of entering Manipur and invading Burmah, but they 
met with so many difficulties on account of the jungly and swampy nature 
of the country, that they got no further than the Jiri River. They had 
numbers of camels with them, the most unsuitable of all baggage animals 
for a swampy and jungly country ; these died in large numbers, and finally, 
after great losses, from sickness, the force returned, never having even 
entered the Manipur Hills. This force, it is said, numbered about six 
thousand men. 

On the departure of the above force, which was withdrawn altogether 
from the province, the British authorities communicated with Gambhir 
Singh, who expressed his willingness to advance into Manipur with the five 
hundred men who now constituted the Manipur Levy. Accompanied by 
the late Captain Pemberton, the force with Gambhir Singh marched for 
Manipur unopposed as far as the valley. The Burmese were found to have 
entrenched themselves on a low hill abovc'the Nihgail, Salt-well village, 
but were easily dislodged. 

The Burmese were about one thousand strong, and it is said their loss 
was about three hundred men, with but few casualties in the Manipur side. 
The Burmese, after this engagement, at once evacuated the Manipur Valley 
and made for Burmah, not being followed up by the Manipuris. 

After the discomfiture and retreat of the Burmese, and their evacuation 
of the valley, Gambhir Singh visited Silhet at the request of Mr. Scott, 
the Governor General’s Agent; one thousand and five hundred more mus¬ 
kets were supplied by him to the raja, who arranged to raise the requisite 
number of men. The moil were assembled at Bauskafidi, and thus the 
Manipur Levy was finally constituted and two European officers. Captain 
Grant and Captain Pemberton, appointed to it. 

The po ulation of the valley had been so much reduced during the 
Burmese occupation that when Gambhir Singh established himself, the adult 
n de population is said not to have exceeded three thousand, with a scanty 
proportion of women and children. 

When Raja Gambhir Singh marched to dislodge the Burmese from 
Manipur, an arrangement was made by the British Government for the 
resloratimi to his country of the Kaehar Raja, who, it will he remembered, 
bad been dispossessed of his rights by the three brothers, Chourjit, Marjit, 
ami Gambhir Sing’;, and had taken refuge in Silhet. A smali portion of 
the distrnh, however, near Banskandi, named Chandrapur, was reserved 
for Gambhir Singh. Tins all estate had been in the possession of the 
Alr.th r Rajas 1 : . the time of Chingtung Komba or .Tai Singh. When 
the district was annexed by the British, this portion was also absorbed, but 
• , oor 'onsatiou, the Manipur fronlier was advanced in 1834, from the 
summit of the Kala Nag* range of hills to the Jiri River, the present 
boundary. 
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In such Colleges he attached great importance to 
Fellowships, the object of which should be “to 
supply a class of educated natives who should make 
learning and science and authorship, the business of 
their lives.” Again, “the exotic stiffness and artifi¬ 
ciality inseparable from a system of instruction 
communicated by foreigners will not disappear 
until natives of powerful and instructed minds equipped 
with European learning, but retaining a sympathetic 
hold on the intellectual traditions of their race, shall 
come forward to mould anew in forms indigenous 
the education of their countrymen.” (Report 
I 859 - 60 .) Consistently with this he paid allowances 
to readers in the Vernacular at the Colleges. 

He was a determined champion of higher education 
against ignorant criticism. “ Superior education is 
in all countries the only kind of education that is 
reproductive. Where would national education be 
now in Europe if the money spent on Oxford, Paris 
and Bologna had been laid out in dames* schools ? J 
(Report 1859 - 60 ), To the common charges against 
educated young men he paid little heed. He himself had 
found the senior class at the Poona College “a respect¬ 
able, intelligent and industrious set of young men.” 

“ Some faults of presumption are natural if educated 
people are left too much to themselves; Englishmen, 
by friendly association, should help to correct these. H 
A * it is ( 1861 - 2 ) “English gentlemen know nothing 
whatever of superior native education, its methods 
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Sin°T. This prince was at on<> lime imprisoned and ironed by order of 
Nar SinMi; this he resented, and swore to be revenged. On his release he 
obtained the fetters which had been used on him, and swore that be would 
make a tulwar with them, with which to slay Nar Singh. It is said that 
the rani fled at once, under the impression that Nar Singh had been killed, 
and was no longer able to protect the young raja. She also feared 
Debendra Singh, Nar Singh’s brother, who had always been against her and 
the raja. Nobin Singh, after severely wounding Nar Singh, was seized by 
him and his guards, who at once cut down and despatched the intended 
a«assin. During the occurrence of the above events neither the political 
[.irerit nor his assistant was in the valley; they were both looking after 
- • ’ -*■— rr " - — : in her flight, avoided the 


the road then under construction. The rani, 


new road, and did not meet with either of the above. She made her way 
to Kaeliar and placed herself and the son under the protection ol the British. 

Nar Singh, suspecting, or professing to suspect, the complicity ot the 
rani in the attempt on his life, did not hesitate to proclaim himself raja, 
a, id although the British Government were not quite satisfied with the 

arrangement, it was allowed to pass. 

During the regency of Nar Singh numerous attempts were made to 

® ® . ‘ mi r» i .. . ..,1 1UQQ 1 to 4-1-irif unni' T'-ivinrr 


unset tlmgovernment. The first occurred in 18o8. In that year During 

n n It f) _ 1 * fil.«,wltin tvinrln O v n / I IVlr.ll 


Komba.‘oldest son of a former Raja, Rabino Chandra, made a raid with 
three hu died followers from Kachar. They were met by five hundred men 
of Nar Singh’s on entering the valley of Manipur. In the fight which en¬ 
sued, Tarring Komba and liis brother, with many followers, were killed, one 
hundred were taken prisoners, the remainder fled. The prisoners were 


released after being detained one year. Within the next tew years, 

... .• • j. 1 . _‘ . ATnimro n huxf 


the 


following attempts at securing the raj took place: Marpts eldest son, 
named Jogendra Singh, tried to invade the country; but he and Ins brother 
were both killed in the hills on their way to the valley. !wo sons - ot 
Chourjit Singh also made an attempt : they managed to get inside the 
raja’s enclosure at night, but in the fight which ensued in the morning 

both were killed. , , . 

Af' er Nar Singh had declared himself raja, another attempt was made, not 
Ion« before his death, by one Melai Bomba and his brother, descendants of 
Raja M.unai Romba • they invaded the valley from Kachar. In an engage- 
mi.ni which took place in the valley, Melai llomba’s brother was fil ed, and 
biiU'clf taken prisoner; he was executed by being put into a basket and 
IIi„to the liver. This was the Iasi political execution up to the present 


tHU j} - ,]] rc .tdily be imagined that these continued disturbances and fights 
rendered the position < "‘the political •• iqythhjg bu< pleasant: how* 


|-w.. "Q t/ .O 1-- - 

(v, - he was never inteCoved with, although s 'ructimes rather awkwardly 
J ' 1, as when, in tho progress of one of the skirmishes, <* cannon ball 


gituotei 


coming from the raja’s enclosure, struck his house. 

On the raid reselling Kachar, as before mentioned, -he placed herself 
urxi^r Brt'ish prelection, cad had a small guard of sepoys told off for her 
security. An allowance of rupees one hundred a month was allowed her 
(Vorn the Kubo compear lion money for her and the young raja’s support. 
]> lU -jng a - lay of five y» .u>; in Kachar, she m ule many applii ations to Gov- 
n»mi ;-t to regain Inc gaili for the raja; but t he sc wore nut h-fenod io, 


JNi 

of 


Ml li 


Wit 


am the 
ig bucoir 

p 


raja. SI then proceed’d to As am, with a view 
'apt.'ii i Jenkins, the Commissioner, \v\- she supposed, 


TfiMuiKiiDjit nad Jbcu Singh. 
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his missionary work there. On his final retirement 
he settled at Nice. He has published various works, 
including Hinduism Past and Present ; In Western India, 
(a most interesting series of recollections) ; and is 
believed to be contemplating a volume on Tukaram. 

1856 —W. DRAPER, M.A., Oxford. 

Mr. Draper was professor of English Literature 
for a short time in 1856 ; in i 860 , he taught Mathe¬ 
matics in the College. He left in 1863 to become 
Assistant Inspector in the Central Division. 

1857 —EDWIN ARNOLD., B.A., Oxford. 

Sir Edwin Arnold was educated at King’s School, 
Rochester, and University College, Oxford. He was 
placed in the Third Class in Literal Humaniores in 
1854 ; and he won the Newdigate prize for English 
Verse. He was a master in King Edward’s School* 
Birmingham, for two years, after which he became 
Principal of Deccan College, in 1857 - Since he left 
India, he has been engaged in journalistic work, 
chiefly as editor of the Daily Telegraph. His poetic 
works are well known; that on which his fame 
principally rests is The Light of Asia. He has been 
created by the British Government C.S.I. and 
K.C.I.E., and has moreover received Persian, Turkish 
and Japanese decorations. 

The vigour and foresight with which Sir Edwin 
Arnold conducted the College are recorded in the 
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^ the country the young raja will tail entirely into the hands of his 
advisers, and great oppression and misery result. 

Not more than a fortnight had elapsed after the flight of Debendra 
Singh, when disturbances, as the political agent feared, broke out. A younger 
brother of Debendra Singh's, who had remained behind on his llight, united 
with Nar Singh's sons, and with six hundred followers attacked the raja; 
but they were defeated, and fled towards Kachar. 

When Debendra Singh assumed the raj, apparently by desire of Nar 
Singh, the political agent recommended that he should be recognized by 
Government. This recognition was accorded, but as it arrived eleven days 
after Debendra's flight, it could not be acted on, and was not made known. 

Before the above orders were received, however, and to add to the com¬ 
plications of the situation, Debendra Singh had made known his intentions of 
making an attempt to recover the raj. The first attempt was made about 
two months alter his flight from Manipur, and was unsuccessful, his 
adherents being dispersed by the raja's troops in the hills about half way 
to Manipur. Another attempt was made after this, but defeated by Govern¬ 
ment sepoys, who followed up and dispersed the raiders. 

After the last raid, Debendra Singh was seized by the Kachar officials, 
• .nd conveyed first to Silhet, and afterwards to Daka, where lie died in 
November 1871. He was supported by an allowance from the Kubo com¬ 
pensation money of rupees seventy a month. 

In the meantime, matters in Manipur were going on from bad to worse, 
and great oppression was caused by the reckless behaviour of the authorities, 
unchecked apparently by the raja. These unscrupulous men fearing the 
success of Debendra Singh's plans for regaining the raj, only thought of 
lung themselves at the expense of the unfortunate inhabitants, who by 
tnis tim< had become so dissatisfied with the rule of Chandra Kirli Singh, 
hai the majority of them would have gladly welcomed back Debendra Singh, 
>vho would doubtless have succeeded in reaching the valley in his second 
attempt, had he not been attacked and routed by the British force. 

IN of, content with oppressing the people, the attitude of the raja and 
his advisers was at this period one of decided hostility to the. political agent, 
who w as accused unjustly, it need scarcely be said, of keeping back the 
Kubo compensation allowance, which the raja and his harpies constantly 
clamoured for, and which was withheld until t could be clearly shown that 
< > e raja was able to hold his own. So insolent had they become, although 
ILey l ad been assured that the political agent, in withholding the Kubo 
allowance, was only acting up to the ordors of Government, that they 

o)u nly gave out that, if they did not receive the allowance when the next 
i vitalment become due, they vorJd re-oeeupy the Kubo Valley. The whole 
t i the 'ondiiri- ' the Manipn? G - rnment at this time is characterized by 
the political ngor.t as U rig ' unbecoming from (lie court of the son of the 
m ’• who owed his throne to the British Government." The political 
agent, writing to Government at this period, states: “I have met with 
“gome petty acts of indicating a had spirit in the authorities 

" wl 1 K 1 ;?* 1 ° f . tb f D ;) to think that the presence of the 

“ re ) >! - of the Brilisu Government ought to be no check on them * 

<; y.v. they by »h«r prow* gained the throne for the young raja in spite 
tne British Government, and now fchov have crof if 
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three Padamjis, Dorabji Naoroji and Sorabji.* I 
found the major part of collegians anxious to learn, 
and quite manageable by one who had sympathies 
with their literature, their religion, and their lives. 
We set on foot several new branches of study, 
scientific and philosophic, and the classrooms were 
always easy to fill. 

. The name Vishram Bagh signifies Garden of 
Repose, and though it was not exactly that either 
to myself or my excellent European and Native staff 
it was to me a place of delightful associations, 
where I learned a great deal more than I could ever 
teach, and of which I think at the present moment 
with pleasure and warm attachment. 

Yours ever sincerely, 
Edwin Arnold. 

1857 —V. GREEN, B.A., Oxford. 

Mr. V. Green came from Merton College, and held 
for a few years the post of professor of English 
Literature. He was a man of talent, a scholar and a 
poet, but his irregular habits made him unfitted for 
the work of a teacher; he left the College and 
returned to England. 

1 859 —MARTIN P. IIAUG, Ph.D., Bonn. 

Dr. Haug was born in Wurtemburg, in 1827 . He was 

* Sorabji Padumji was not at the College till after Sir Edward 
left it. 
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v vuving the mutiny an attempt was made by Government to enlist m 
""’^Cnov« for general'' service, but it quite failed, as the Mampuns did not 
bko tlm idea of serving in the North-Western Provinces, more especially 

no disturbances were still going ou. . , 

In 1859 at the recommendation of the political agent, the raja was 
presented with a dress of honour, sword, and belt, at the same time eight 
of his chief officers received khilluts. These gifts were expressive o approval 
of the conduct of the raja and his officers during the mutiny. One Major 
Roma Singh, also received the mutiny medal, he having been actually engaged 

with the nmtinious sepoys from Chittagong. , , 1 

h 1*59 Mvpak, a descendant of Glianb Newaz, made an attempt; he 
reached the' valley, hut w undefeated under the western hills and fled. In 
1 R 62 , lie again invaded the valley, his party was followed up by sepoys 
from Kachar, who had a skirmish with the raiders in the bills, but did not 
succeed in stopping them. Mvpak succeeded in eluding the parties sent 
a<inilist him, including a guard of fifty men of the 44th Sikh Light ln- 
f n,: v under an European officer, and attached to the political agency at 
tint time, and got inside the raja’s enclosure at night. In the morning 
he and bis party were easily overcome by the Mampuris, and Mypak 
wounded and taken prisoner. The sepoys were not called upon to act 
Mvriak died in Manipur some two or three years afterwaids. Se%eial ot 
his descendants and followers are still alive in the valley. 

Towards the end of 1 SGI or beginning of 1865, Kanai Singh made his 
second attempt, accompanied by about two hundred followers. o 
„ f, n . < l5 the 3iri River, where be was overtaken by a party ot tlic .foul 
Native* Infantry and police, who completely defeated and dispersed the 

raiders * Kanai Singh making' his escape. /-iiic* i 

X n December 1866 the last of these raids took place, led by GokulSingb, 
a vorn^cr son of Debendra Singh, who had not accompanied Ins lather 
,.,'Daka With about one hundred followers, lie managed to reach the 
va'ley unmolested, though closely followed up by a party of sepoys and 
police from Kachar. The Manipurie sent out a party to meet him so soon 
is (lie news came in; this party came up with the raiders under thebil sto 
the west, about ten miles from the capital. It being nearly daik when 
they came in contact, little was done, and the raja’s men proceeded to 
ontrenoh themselves, proposing to attack the raiders m the morning. In 
f. meanti'. e, unknown to the Manipun force, the sepoys from hacaar 
w( . rc appr >aching, their advance baring been observed by Gokul Singh, lie 
and bis adherents fled. The British force coming suddenly m the dark 
‘ thc f orce „f entrenched Manipuris, and supposing them to be the 

The Manipuri: on their side were under 
y,t t j u . uigkt being dark, that they m tlieir turn were being 

u l $ingk and Ids men, and defended themselves. An irregular 
k . wu ^ tept up all night, and in the movniug the mistake was 
In the meantime, Gokul Singh avid his adherents had 
affair several men were wounded on 
British force, afterwards died. Gokul 
1 1803, when lie was apprehended by (lie police 
afterwards tried in Kachar and sentenced to seven 


the impression, 
nt«noked by Gok 
firing on both si 
at once discovered. 

« rot clear oil. In this 
oh her si- h : one man, a * 
Sin;-; i chicled pursuit unt 
in Kuch Debar; he 
nt. 


unfortunate 
•coy of the 


years* imprisoning.. # , 

V'foe niindvr < r Ma.iip ni princes now resident in 1 lie British, provinces, 
influential enough to make raids on Manipur, arc few. Debendra 
died i-vst year, aid his oopheu, a son of Nar Singles, named Shavian 
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of the Aitareya Brahmanam. He also published 
a volume on the sacred writings and religion of the 
Parsees. 


1862—W. A. RUSSELL, M.A., Oxford. 

Mr. Russell, of University College, Oxford, joined 
the College as Principal and Professor of English 
Literature and Logic in i860. In 1862 he became 
acting Inspector of the Central Division, and being 
confirmed in this appointment did not return to the 
College. He died in 1892, in Germany. 

1862—WILLIAM WORDSWORTPI, B.A., Oxford. 

Mr. Wordsworth, a grandson of the famous poet, was 
educated at Balliol College, Oxford, where he took 
a First Class degree in Law and History, in 1859. 
For a short time he held an appointment at Radley 
School. In July, 1861, he came out to India as 
Headmaster of the Elphinstone Institution, but after 
a very short tenure of that office was appointed to 
act as Professor of History at Elphinstone College. 
In 1862, he came to Poona, as Principal of Deccan 
College, and Professor of English Literature. He 
remained here till 1874, when he was transferred to 
Bombay as Principal of Elphinstone College, and 
Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy. From 
this appointment he retired in 1890, since which 
date he has lived principally in Italy. 

It is hardly necessary to describe the place which 
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Until some thirty-two years ago, the tribes to the south in contact 
with the Manipuris were the Khongjai and Komkukis. On these being 
driven out by the Lushais, a series of raids and annoyances by the latter 
commenced, and continued until 1870 - 71 . Disturbances have always 
been confined to the hills occupied by the Kowpoi tribe of Nagas, although 
they once on" their first appearance invaded the valley. This raid, the 
first by the Lushais, occurred about twenty-nine years ago, when 
Rajah Nar Singh occupied the gadi. The leader was chief Vonolail, now 
dead. A village of Khongjais near the south of the valley was first 
destroyed, after which the Lushais entered the valley. The Manipuris 
in the villages adjacent turned' out to the number of five hundred with 
one mouuted man armed with a spear to oppose them, and the Lushais 
were driven back with a loss of ten men killed, the Manipuri loss being 
only two. It is said that the one mounted man behaved with great 
bravery, and inflicted great damage on them; after this raid the only 
thing done was to establish a post at the point where they had entered 
the valley . About three year : after the above occurrence, a village, named 
Nomidong or Nungdang (the same village as destroyed by the Lushais 
in October 18 G 8 , and in which they awaited the attack of the Manipuris 
sent against them), was cut up, but it was never clearly ascertained whether 
the outrage was committed by Khongjais or Lushais. After an interval 
of about two years, during the incumbency of the present Baja Chandra 
Ivirti Singh, the thana of Kalu Naga, containing only ten men at the 
time, was suddenly attacked, the sepoys making good their escape. About 
five hundred Lushais were engaged in this expedition, and the thana and 
surrounding villages were destroyed. The Lushais after this retreated, 
but returned in three months and committed great ravages in and around 
the Kala Naga range of hills, tire few sepoys in the thana, which bed 
not been strengthened, again retreating. Three hundred men were at once 
despatched from Manipur on this occasion, but they arrived only to find 
that the Lushais had gone. The Kala Naga post was now strengthened, 
Pur, . hundred men being posted in it. Shortly after this the Lu/tiais 
rot lrned for the third time, and burned a village close to the thana. Evidently 
unaware of the reinforcement that had been thrown into the post, the 
Manipuris having concealed themselves, a party of them entered, and 
the Manipuris, rushing from their concealment, captured ton of them 
1 K -tore thny could offer tiny resistance, the rest escaping. The prisoners 
w e brought into Manipur, where they were detained for three or four 
V .ai ;, after which nine of them succeeded in escaping from custody, but 
they wore all killed by Khongjai Kukis while trying to make their way 
back to their own country. After this negotiations were opened with 
th: obi el Vouolail, und tlu surviving prisoner, who was a relation of his, 
wan released on the phiePs giving a promise not to molest Manipur for 
<!:• future. This promise the Lushais faithfully kept until 1868 , when 
1 hoy again broke out and made raids on Mukti, Nungdang, &c. and 
attacked and burned Kala Naga stockade. 

L year the British Government sent an expeditionary force into 
the Lushai country, and punished the tribes that committed raids in 
K.rebar District Th* Manipur Government at the instance of the Govern¬ 
ment ol hi*.»id a I ~ o s< n(. a *r>.v < 1 two thousand sepoys under two majors, 
with r view to co-oper.ite with the Kachar column. They were detached 
at Chihu in order to r. :i:ain KamhowV; tribe and guard the southern 
frontier. Though H *} were not employed in any active service, yet they 
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r * cotton, pepper, and every other article, the produce of their country, in the 
“ plains oi Kacliar, at the Banskandi and Oodherban bazars, as has been 
“ their custom. 

“ 4 th. —With regard to the road commencing from the eastern bank of 
“ the Jiri. and continued via Kala Naga and Kowpum, as far as the valley 
"of Manipur, after this road has been finished, the raja will keep it in 
“ repairs, so as to enable laden bullocks to pass during the cold and dry 
“ seasons. Further, at the making of the road, if British officers be sent 
“ to examine or superintend the same, the raja will agree to every thing 
“these officers may suggest. 

<f 5 l/i .—With reference to the intercourse already existing between the 
“ territories of the British Government and those of the raja, if the inter- 
“ course be further extended, it will be well in every respect, and it will be 
“ highly advantageous to both the raja and his country. In order, there- 
“ fore, that this may speedily take place, the raja, at the requisition of 
“ the British Government, will furnish a quota of Nagas to assist in the 
“ construction of the road. 

“ Wth. — In the event of war with the Burmese, if the troops be sent to 
,f Manipur either to protect the country or to advance beyond the Ningthi, 
“ the raja, at the requisition ol the British Government, will provide hill 
“porters to assist in transporting ammunition and baggage of such 
“ troops. 

“ 7 ih. — In the event of anything happening on the eastern frontier of 
“ the British territories, the raja will, when required, assist the British 
Government with a portion of his troops. 

“8 Ih . — The raja will be answerable for all the ammunition be receives 
“from the British Government, and will, for the information of the British 
“ Government, give in every month a statement of expenditure to the 
“ British officer attached to the Levy." 

All the provisions of the above treaty, with the exception of the last, 
remain in force. 

The only other arrangement carried out between the British and Mani¬ 
pur Governments in the form of a treaty relates to the handing over of the 
K 1 > Valley to the Burmese, and the payment of the monthly allowance 
in lieu. This arrangement bears date 25 th January 1834 , and stipulates 
i 1 at, should the Kubo Valley from any circumstances again revert to 
Manipur, the allowance shall cease 

In 1835 , the British support in pay was withdrawn from the force consti¬ 
tuting the Manipur Levy, and the British Government established the 
political agency. The objects of the establishment of the political agency 

rc ; as already staled, to preserve a friendly intercourse with the Manipur 
Gm. cumviit., and, a; o.-casimi may require, with the Burmese authorities on 
that, frontier, and move especially to prevent border feuds and disturbances, 
wlu.li i light lead to hostilities between the Manipuris and the Burmese', 
moil We of the political agent. It took many j 

to bring about the gouura 1 peace that now prevails on the Burmese frontier, 
»cit n\ relaxation in the endeavours to keep the tribes on that border quiet 
w .uld be followed by infractions of the peace, such as wore formerly so 
frequent, attd which Height lead to hostilities between the M&ldpuris and 
.Burmese. 

Having giver, a brim history of Manipur and of ib hill tribes, it is now 
iop - ed to give some account of the M.inipmi religion., their manners, cos* 
tom-, &c, This, it is hoped, v ill be interesting. 
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In the second place, Principal Wordsworth was 
one in whom the people of India felt they had a 
personal and active friend. He was in no sense a 
student of the East; he knew very little of any 
oriental language, and, probably, very little of Indian 
life and character. Nevertheless, he had a great 
faith in India. He believed that Indian civilisation 
preserved “ moral aims and types which our industrial 
civilisation, absorbed in material ends, has under¬ 
valued or forgotten.” His own activity however, as a 
teacher and writer, was not directed to finding out 
these elements so much as to extending English ideas 
in India. He belonged to the old school of Libera¬ 
lism, with its trust in education, its belief in progress, 
These views sometimes brought him into conflict 
with his native friends, for they were not prepared to 
follow him in matters of social reform. But this 
was a minor matter. They preferred for the most part 
to see in Principal Wordsworth their strenuous ally 
in other fields. He was a champion of the native 
character, sometimes in his day severely criticised; 
and a strong supporter of their political advancement. 
‘‘Pride of race” was a notion he detested; and where 
he suspected it, as he often did, he never failed to attack 
it. lie was indeed a fearless controversialist; he 
wielded a dangerous weapon and enjoyed wielding it. 

Some of his influence may also be attributed to 
his religious opinions. Though at bottom much more 
a philosopher than a'devotee, he was no friend of 
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^Mouses of the Manipuris .— 1 The houses do not differ essentially from those 
of the Bengalees iu Kaehar; the shape is somewhat different, but the material 


<8L 


used is the same. 

The houses of the better sort are constructed of wood, bamboo, &c., wmle 
those of the poorer classes are entirely, as regards the frame-work, of bam- 
br \ The walls are usually of reeds plastered over with mud and eow-dung. 
The dwelling-houses of the Manipuris are all of the same form, but those of 
the rich are larger and constructed of better materials than those of the poor. 
The roofs of all are thatched with grass. All the dwelling-houses face to the 
eastward, in which direction they have a large open verandah. In this 
verandah the family sits during the Jay, and in it all the work of the house¬ 
hold is carried on, except cooking, which is performed inside. In the south 
side of the verandah is the se.it of honor; here a mat or cloth is laid for the 
head of the family, upon which no one intrudes. Inside the house is without 
partitions. The bed of the head of the family is placed in what is called the 
« Luplengka/* close to the wall on the south side about the middle. It is 
usually screened by mats. The daughter's usually sleep on the north side. 
There are no windows in the houses ; the only light admitted being by two 
doors, one opening into the open verandah, the other to the north, near the 
north-west corner of the house. The fire place is on the floor towards the 
north-west corner. There is no chimney at all. The fuel used is generally 
dry reed jungle. This answers every purpose in the warm weather, but is a- 
pad substitute for wood in the colder months; connected with the making of 
their houses are many superstitious practices; first, the house must be com¬ 
menced on a lucky day, and that day having been fixed by the astrologer, 
on it (it makes no difference whether the other materials arc ready or not), 
the first poet called “Jattra” is erected The post is bound towards the 
top with a band of cloth, over which is tied a wreath of leaves and flowers. 
Milk, juice of the sugarcane and ghee are poured in the lower extremity, 
and into the hole, iu the ground in which it is to be fixed, are put a little 
gold and silver. The number of bamboos forming the body of the frame for 
the thatch must not be equal on the south aud north sides. If they were 
uo, misfortune, they consider, would overtake the family. 

Social position of Women , fyc .—The women in Manipur, married or unmar¬ 
ried, are not confined in zenanas as they are in Bengal or Hindustan ; all 
classes are alike in this respect, neither do they cover their faces before 
strangers. They are very industrious; in thi respect the opposite of the men, 
who aro la?y and indolent. The most of the work of the country, except 
the heaviest, is performed by them, and they are consequently the mainstay 
of the family circle. 

All the marketing is done by women, all the work of buying and 
eelling in public, and the carrying to and fro of the articles to be sold. 
While .i- home they arc busily employed in weaving aud spinning. It 
;\\,uld be difficult to find a more industrious woman in India than the 
Maifi,mri. With all their industry and usefulness, women hold hut a 
v. inferior social p;.rifi >n, and are considered more in the light of goods 
and chattels than as persons to be treated with honor and consideration. 
This is partly owing, no doubt, to the laxity of their marriage customs, 
which art ]oose in the extreme, hut still more to the baneful system of 
domestic slavery which is the prevailing custom of the country. 

Marriage Customs. —Although to become man and wifi; it is not neces- 
ga,ry that the tparriage ceremony should be performed, still it is usually 
performed, but aa often after-as before cohabitation. A man can put away 
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His evidence before the Education Commission of 
1883 should be specially mentioned; it is still worth 
reading. It disposes once for all, it might be hoped, 
of the notion that College education in India is gra¬ 
tuitous ; and it defends worthily the personal charac¬ 
ter of College students. 

As a Principal of the College it may be said, that 
he did most for it by the prestige of his presence. 
Irregular in his own habits, he did nothing to en¬ 
courage regularity in students; permitting them, for 
instance, the utmost laxity in dress. The develop¬ 
ment of the College buildings he left to his successor ; 
athletics he entirely ignored. Of his great literary power 
there is little memorial; one or two of his lectures 
were printed, such as that on The Church of Thibet-, there 
are one or two speeches, such as that on the 
opening of the Fergusson College. In 1899 he printed 
privately a volume of beautiful verses, which show that 
his isolation from the world did not separate him 
from that sex which has inspired most of our poetry. 

His distinguished abilities were amply recognised 
both by Government and by the University of 
Bombay. He was created C.I.E. in 1877. In 1890, 
he was Vice-Chancellor of the University and in 
the same year he received from it the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. 

1863—R. G. OXENHAM, M.A., Oxford. 

Professor Oxenham belonged to Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he graduated in Law and History in 
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\u incli or so above the eyebrow. In front of and over each 
s a lock of hair about two inches broad and reaching* down to the angle 
of the jaw. In married women the hair is allowed, to grow long, and is 
combed back from the forehead in Bengalee fashion, and tied in a knot 
behind, leaving a few inches dependent from the knot. All who can 
afford the luxury wear a false hair, which, as with the Bengalees, is in¬ 
corporated with the knot of back hair. 

Dress of the Men . — The dress of the men does not differ materially 
from that of the Bengalees, and consists of the dhoti, a kurta, or shirt, 
only occasionally worn, and a chudder or sheet. In winter, those who can 
afford it wear a quilted and padded coat, like that worn in the Panjab, 
generally Laving long uncomfortable sleeves and enormously high collars. 
Shoes are seldom worn. The puggree is shorter than that worn by Hindus¬ 
tanis, but is put on in the same manner. The Manipuri generally wears 
small rings of gold in his ears when he can afford it, and a well-to-do 
among them have necklaces of coral and gold and hollow chased armlets 
of gold called “Khuji” on their wrists. They are very fond of carrying 
flowers in their earrings or in holes in the ears, and in their head-dress. 

Dress of the Women .—The dress of the women, when of good quality, 
is picturesque and pleasing. During the hot weather it consists of a piece 
of cloth open except at the bottom, where it is stitched together by the 
edges for a few inches; this is folded round the body, under the armpits 
anil over the breast, and tucked in by the hand at the side of the body; in 
length it reaches to the ground, but as this would be inconvenient in walk- 
ingq it is hitched up about half-way to the knee, and tucked in again at the 
waist. This piece of cloth, called a “ Fauek,” is only wide enough to go 
one an i a half times round the body ; this gives enough room, however, for 
the legs in walking. The Fanek is made of cotton and silk, and the only 
patterns arc stripes of various colours and widths running aero?.; the mate¬ 
rial, the ground-work being of different colours. The commoner patterns 
arc red, with green stripes, green, and black, blue with black and white 
stripes, yellow and brown, dark-blue with green and white stripes, &c., &o. 
At the top and bottom of the garment is a broad margin, on which geome¬ 
trical figures or patterns of various^?inch are sewn by hand with floss silk 
' various colours. Over the Fanek is worn a white sheet, which i folded 
the usual native fashion, the face, however, being left uncovered, 
the cold seasona short jacket with long sleeves is worn; this reaches 
the bust over the Fanek, and is worn tight-fitting ; the material 
lb velvet or satin, black, Mue, and green being the favourite colours. 
The "Teat drawback to their dress in a European's eyes is its tendency to 
the figure: the whole weight of the fanek resting on 
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-The ornaments are earring?, necklets, and bracelets ; ankle 


ovinur.i'nts am never worn, or rings on the toes. Nose ornarneuts are 
limiud to a nol i piece of gold wire in the side of each nostril. 

Tin only oiuament.; which may he worn without restriction are earrings; 
i.he-.: may 1 : worn by any one. With regard to other onumonts of gold, 
permission all but ihe upper classes to wear them must be obtained 
from the raja. (> Id m broidcred clothes are also forbidden. Ornaments of 
other metal than gold may be worn freely. 

jUfvther-: Customs, Av,—In their intercourse amongst themselves, the 
M.o’.ipurb ai ‘ core n mums. They address one another bv the name of the 
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Kerupant’s mathematical powers were undoubted: 
an evidence of them may be found in the 
Astronomical tables which he published in 1872. 
-iut it is by his amiable and unselfish character 
that his old pupils remember him. As a teacher 
he was remarkably patient and sympathetic; and 
took an affectionate interest in all students of the 
college. His own habits were simple and unassum- 
ing. He was in all ways a very quiet and retiring 
man: and it is on record that he once lived for 
some months in the temple of Khandoba that stands 
on the west side of the compound. He took no inter¬ 
est in religious matters, and passed among students 
as an unbeliever. iHis death was much regretted, 
and Government, in recognition of his excellent 
services, granted a special pension to his widow.* 


1866—FRANZ KIELHORN, Ph.D., Lcipsig. 

Hr. Kielhorn’s service was almost entirely at 
Deccan College, of which he acted as Principal in 1876 
and 18/8. Twice, in 1875 and 1877* he was absent 
as Inspector of Schools in the Central Division. 

In great contrast to his predecessor, Dr. Haug, Dr. 

ielhorn was a linguist in the strictest sense of the 
'7^ was an indefatigable student during the 
woe oi his Hf e j n India, reading steadily with 


Thesi?veV^C? n t- P ul trait witl found in lhe College group. 
Delhi Darbar in 1877!^ he there wears was P resented t0 him at the 
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menced, the games succeed ca ? } ( I U1C ^^ 7 * So c oon as the bail is driven 

to 1 o-oal, the players hurry bac 1 ' . 0 c ® nt *’ e 01 ^ 1C ground, and a fresh 
p-amc is begun. When a ball }s sent oi i the ground to either side, it is 
flung as at starting among the P Ia y^s opposite the point of exit. The 
Manipur riding costume (or the ggl® 0 Js a scanty dhoti, well tucked up, 
and a pair of thick woollen gaiters ^aebiug from the ankle to the knee; 
a whip is carried in the left hand suspired from the wrist, to allow free 
motion of tjie hand. 

The saddle is furnished with curved flaps 01 enamelled leather .suspended 
from the sides opposite the stirrups, and stirPP leathers. The ball used is 
made of bamboo root, and is large and light. The clubs have handles of 
well seasoned cane ; the angular striking part is of heavy wood. 

As might be expected, a good hcckey pony is a valuable animal, and is 
parted with reluctantly. All classes, from the raja, who is a good player, 
down, [flay the game, and an unusually good player is sure of royal favour. 
Hockey on foot is played by the juveniles. 

Indoor Games .—Of indoor games there are many, mostly resembling 
those popular in Bengal, as ciiess, cards, &c. The game called “ Kang- 
sanula * is very popular, both amongst men and women. A modification of 
this game is common also in the hills, but is simpler than that practised 
among the Mauipuris. 

There is another game, called “ Kekri-ke-Sanaba,” only played by the 
women; in it a number of them join hands dancing* round in a circle and 
chanting the praises of Raja Chiugtuug Komba in his fights with the 
Nagas to the south. 

The indoor amusement in its season most enjoyed, is kang-sanaba, a 
>;mie as peculiar to Manipur as that of hockey-on-horseback. It is 
played only in tbc spring, the players being generally young women 
and girls, "with usually a sprinkling of men on each side. The game 
soems to cause great excitement, and there is great emulation between 
Ibe rides. The kang is the seed a creeper; it is nearly circular, about 
ail inch and a half in diameter, and about three quarters of an inch thick. 
Tlu is placed upon the ground upright, at one time with its broad side 
towards"the party by whom it. is to be struck, at another edge-wise. ‘When 
tiw kau°* placed with its broad side to the party, it is to be pitched at 
vrith anTvorv disk; when it is placed edge-wise, it i._; to be struck by 'the 
di k propel leu on its flat side along the surface of the ground, by the force 
m the middle finger of tin right hand acting off the fore finger of the left. 
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in this way with great force and 
wins. The whole is closed by a 


having most hits, 

feast at the expense of the losers. 

o Conundrums” me a fertile source nl amusement. 1 hey appear usually 
far-feti md, and sometimes not over delicate. The tele of Khamba and 
Tboibi, sung bv their Rcsni Sokpa, or bavo>, never fails, with a popular 
singer, to rivet ritention. The scene of this tale, and the place where it 
was ongte- lly sung, is Moirang. The hero and heroine arc persons said to 
L'm bed hundreds of years ago. Thoibi is the daughter of the 
Chiefs brother, she loves Khamba, a lad poor ?.» worldly riches, 


have 
Moirang 


} %u {, },eh in personal beauty, cjf good descent, great modesty, courage, 
strength., and agility. Thoibi herself is a lady of surpassed beauty, and 
Khamba. having seen her by chance while boating on the Logtak, loved 
j )t .. first siylu, but the course of true love never yet runs smooth, and it 
v\ )i exception with these 1 < ora. A person, named Kong-vamba, saw 
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A full account of Mr. Woodrow’s work would 
scarcely be appropriate in this book, but it may be 
said that he contributed more than any single man 
to make known the botany of the Bombay Presiden¬ 
cy, and gathered the greater part of the. fine botanical 
collection belonging to the College of Scien ce, which 
perished by fire in 1902. 

1874—G. W. FORREST, B.A., Cambridge. 

Mr. Forrest was a graduate (Senior Optime) of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, who came to India 
in 1872 as Head Master of the Surat High School. 
In 1874, he joined Deccan College as Professor of 
History and Political Economy. He subsequently 
taught at different times English Literature and 
Mathematics, and in 1887 went to Bombay as 
Professor of English and History. He was soon 
afterwards placed on special duty and went to 
Calcutta as Keeper of the Records. He has published 
Official writings of Mountstuart Elphimione ; Selections 
from the Maratha and Home papers ; Sepoy Generals. 

1874 — DASTUR HOSHANG JAMASP, Ph. D., 
Vienna . 

Shams-ul-ulma Khan Bahadur Dastur Hoshang 
Jam asp was born in 1833, the sixth son of 
Dastoor Jarnasp and Buchiaijee. He studied Oriental 
languages from an early age, and laid the foundations 
of a linguistic knowledge which has since extended 
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trotting along the roads, getting themselves into 
important event. The raja is always present at these aud the other 
games, seated in a sort of gateway which boifhds the straight road along 
which the races are run. 

TyreMing .—After the races there is an exhibition of wrestling. This 
presents nothing very peculiar ; the only thing that need be mentioned 
regarding it is a curious custom which prevails. The victor over the 
wrestler who competes with him, before salaaming to the raja, leaps up in 
the air, alighting on his left foot; as he descends, he gives his right buttock 
a resounding slap with his right hand; having thus asserted his superior 
skill; ho makes his salaam in the usual manner. 

Heeyang or Boat Races .—The boat-races occupy five days in September, 
and take place on the moat which surrounds on three sides the raja’s 
enclosure. This ditch is about 25 or 30 yards broad, and at the season 
when the boat-races come off contains plenty of water. This festival is 
the most important held in Manipur, and great preparations are made for it: 
stands are erected on both sides of the moat, the one for the raja being of 
considerable size and height. The women occupy stands on the opposite 
side of the moat. The boats used in the races are two in number, of great 
length, and hollowed out of a single tree; the rowers number about seventy 
men, each with a short paddle. Besides the rowers are several men attend¬ 
ing to the steering and urging on the crew. One of these stands in the 
front of the boat, and, leaning on his paddle, encourages the efforts of the 
men by stamping violently with his right loot at intervals. The race itself 
differs from most boat races, in the fact that here the great object is for flic 
one boat to foul the other and bore it into the bank, so that one side of the 
boat i3 disabled, the men not being able to use their paddles ; the boats are 
thus always close together until at the finish, when the race is usually won 
by a foot or two only; the distance paddled is about quarter of a mile. 
Each race is rowed twice, whichever wins, and the results arc carried on 
from year to year. As in the Lumchel, the competitors are men belong¬ 
ing to the different Punuahs. There are no rewards for the races, they 
being rowed merely for the honor of the thing. The raja in his boat, 
which is like the others, but ornamented with a carved deer’s head and 
horns gilt at the prow, accompanies the race, the raja on the chief race 
day steering his own boat in an ancient Manipuri costume. The boat 
taco, in the opinion < ronny, is not a fair race, but a druggie between the 
r,,wors on either slue, in which those who can deal : he hardest blows, are 
■s. That fights < < >n*Hv happen i# correct, bul 
:i risc from accidental causes, and are r ally not a premeditated part of 
t] R v ivriorinaiieo. While tl e boats arc paddling down to the starting place, a 
good d< v. 0 chaffing, flinging of weeds, water, &e., between the rival boats 
tnk< s pi ice, bat all seemo to be conducted in a good-humoured manner. 

One very peculiar custom in vogue at this boat race is the following :— 

If boat succeed* in swamping the other, the head mau of the 
swamped 1 '"wmui-a the property of the head man of the boat that 
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caused his trouble. All his pergonal ornaments and clothing go with him, 
freed he 1 m3 to pay sixty rupees, the value of an adult 
boat was swamped, and its head man would have 
dave, but he was the brother-in-law of llu* maharaja, who was 
\i his own boat, and forbade bis being caught. 


Hockey - '' v offer thf Races .—On each of the five days devoted 

the boat racw inapt.r ant le d y matches take place. Immediately alter 
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^jpecl about November. The great bulk of rice grown in the country 
is of the late varieties, which comprise fifteen kinds, chiefly distinguished 
by size of grain and colur. Their names are as follows: — 


<Sl 


Phowrail. 

Yenthik. 

Moirang Phow. 
Pliowkuk Chahow. 
Cliahow Mussapalbi. 


Linning. 

Phongang. 

Towfchubi Phow. 
Chahow Puritolc. 
Chahow Munkhang. 


Kuckcheng Phow. 
Haidtip Phow. 
Sugolc Yangba. 
Cliahow Erikole. 
Chahow Sempak. 


Rice is mostly transplanted, and the land suitable for it is moist and 
marshy. 

Dal. *1 he following is a list of the dais procurable in the country 


Mung. 

S igole Hasyeor Kulye. 
Hasye Moirungbi. 


Mungul or Mutter. 
Cha Haayo. 

Haoye Tuchumhi. 


Khcsari. 

Nunghasyc. 

Murramhasye. 

The vegetable productions of the country are as follows 

Potatoes of inferior quality, sweet potatoes or sukurkunds, kalindri, 
role? hnsye, haoye assungba, brinjals, cucumber, pumpkins, onions, pepper, 
and tobacco of good quality. English vegetables, peas, indigenous and 
English, cabbage, cauliflowers, beans, &c. 

Wheat is grown in the cold season in small quantity, but thrives 
splendidly. 

Fruits are scarce, and few in number. Plantains of fair quality ; pine¬ 
apples, mangoes (some of large size and fine quality) are almost the 
only fruits procurable, which would be relished by an European. The 
stone of the mangoe at Manipur seems wonderfully prolific, for 
each seed often produces as many as three or four seedlings, which, if 
separated when young, would all grow into healthy trees, A plum resem¬ 
bling an English variety is common, but, as met with in the bazars, is 
excessively bitter. Peaches grow, but of poor quality. Apples grow on 
tne slopes ot the hilis, of fair appearance externally, but quite uneatable. 
Throughout the valley and the neighbouring hills, the bramble and wild 
raspberry are common. Jack, guava, and rasberry are procurable. Palm 
i mO eocoanut trees are quite unknown. Cotton does not grow in the vallev. 
'■* ho cultivation of sugarcane is very limited, but thrives well. 

The crops raised by the inhabitants of the Maninnr "Hill IV 


The crops raised by the inhabitants of the Manipur Hill Territory eom- 
pi. ime, cotton, oil seeds, pepper, tobacco, vegetables of various kinds, 
pi-tatucs of small and inferior quality, ginger, sweet potatoes of very snpe- 
iour quality, Indian-corn, pan leaves, &e. There are numbers of jungle 
and plants used al o as food by the hill-men. The yam is plentiful 
Jute, flax, hemp, are not cultivated. Opium is cultivated by the 
Muhammadan population only to a small extent. 

Domestic Animate .—The domestic animals kept by the Manipuris are 
iho. horse or rather pony, the cow, buffalo, goat, fowls, ducks,geese, pigeons, 
cat;. Dogs are only occasionally kept by them. They look upon them as 
unclean, and therefore have to bathe if touched by them. 

Dfcod ofPomes .—The breed of ponies in Manipur is similar to that 
r burma; they ;uo generally small, under twelve hands high, but strong 
a.id hardy, rood pome- are decidedly scarce, and the Manipuris show a re 


I V r ' rkabl ! ' u ": ( -‘f sn P m breeding them. They are allowed' to graze, about 
',,!(• conn r) tii ' era?. Loasoqucnt upon this, good ponies arc becoming 

m/t ntirtvp l'nvp r.tr,**.., i .. , , i . . ^ 
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1X101 ’ : ; , a “ m0, ’ c ravo cvor >’ year, and threaten to become altogether extinct 
it !u< distant date. & 
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done so much for the College in benefaction and 
reputation. 

1875—R. SHUTE, M.A., Oxford. 

Mr. Shute was an old Westminster boy, a senior 
student of Christ Church, who was placed in the 
First Class in Literae Humaniores in 1872. He 
joined the College in 1875 as Professor 0f Logic and 
Moral Philosophy, blit unfortunately was compelled 
within three months to retire through ill health. 

I 8 77 —F. G. SELBY. M.A. Oxford. 

Principal Selby is an old pupil of Durham School, 
a scholar of Wadham College, Oxford, who was 
placed in the First Class in Literae Humaniores in 
1875. He joined the College in 1877 as Professor 
of Logic and Moral Philosophy. In 1880 and again 
in 1882 he acted as Principal of the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and in 1885 he became Principa of 
Deccan College. For many years he has been 
Chairman of the Deccan Education Society. He 
has published annotated editions of Bacon's Essays 
and Advancement of Learning; also of Burke’s French 
Revolution , Present Discontents and American Speeches . 
He has written for the use of students an account 
and abstract of Alistotle's Metaphysics , and an In• 
traduction to Kant . 

Elsewhere in this book will be found abundant 
evidence of the progress which the College has made 
under his management. 
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nent of the usual tax in kind. Connexions of the raja, brahmans, 
sepoys, pay no rent or tax on a fixed proportion of land regulated in each 
case, but on any increase on the land cultivated above that proportion rent 
is paid. 

Proportion of land cultivated by direct system. —The proportion of land 
cultivated under what may be called the direct system on account of the 
raja, is about a third of the whole; rather more than a third is in tlic 
possession of the members of the ruling family, brahmans, andsepoys; the 
remainder is in the hands of the headmen, officials, &c., who bold it by favour 
from the raja. Each individual liable forlallupor forced labour for the state 
is entitled to cultivate for his support one purree of land, equivalent to 
about three English acres, subject to the payment of the regular tax 
in kind. 

Tax in hind upon land cultivated. —The tax in kind realized from caeli 
cultivator, and which goes to the raja, is liable to many modifications, 
although in theory the tax is a fixed one. The tax varies from two baskets 
to thirteen from each purree. It is said that the two baskets which .nomi¬ 
nally should only be taken from every one alike, is realized from favourites, 
and that the average from others may be set down at twelve baskets yearly; 
this is seldom exceeded, except in rare emergencies, as war, &c. This, again, 
will only apply to land cultivated for the raja or held by those subject to 
lahup. In cases where lands are heU by officials, fee., as the middle class 
of men. the burdens are more severe, running as high as twenty-four 
baskets per purree, which is said to be the outside limit. 

Considering, however, that the worst purree of land yields one hundred 
baskets, and the best from one hundred and sixty to two hundred, the 
thirteen baskets is not a high rent, but so long as the rent taken by the 
state is given out as two, every basket over this is an exaction, aud may be 
made a matter of grievance as it is now. 

The average yield per purree, or three acres, is about one hundred and 
fifty baskets annually; each basket contains about sixty pounds. 

Cultivation extending or otherwise. —The raja, as already said, is the 
absolute proprietor of the soil, and can dispose of it as he likes. No one 
is prohibited from cultivating, but rather the contrary; for every male who 
comes on duty is entitled to cultivate one purree of land, paying- in rent for 
the same in kind. The tax taken over two baskets is considered a matter 
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of grievance; but this grievance can only be one as long as the purree of 
ihr cuUhalor is of the standard measure, which is vory seldom the case. 
Indeed, it has sometimes l oon found nearer two, and until a survey has 
Loot, made, neither the raja nor the people can be satisfied. Seeing the 
necessity f‘ r a urvgv, the raja commenced one in 186 S, but it was much 
di.dilo d. Several persons connected with it have been punished for taking 
Indies; but bribes . nil stilt be taken, and so the measurement will not be 
b.mr w !\ (I to }, even if the people employed were qualified to survey it, which 
is doubted. 

The land under cultivation yields sufficient for the wants of the people; 
but tl n of the Keiroifchau is against the extend ltiVatiou, and 

unless Readily looked to, would lead to its diminution. For some time past, 
attc j(io:» ha been directed to the improvement in the Keiroithau; and as the 
gw is a dour to bring more land into cultivation, for which purpose he has 
r vwk! \ \tci - wiw■... to be dug, he will tec ekarly tin? necessity of so 
managing the Kciroitlnu ns in make tlio people willing take up the loud 
v nirli v ill be thin rendered lit for cultivation. It has been ascertained 
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selves seem, however, to be unaware of the value of the rivers in 
respect, and attribute the fertility of the soil to its own inherent 
richness. 

The soil of the valley is nearly all throughout of excellent quality, 
and of great depth. The general run of it is a blackish loam towards the 
hills, and on the hills themselves this becomes reddish and of inferior 
quality. The low hills in the valley, as a rule, have a poor soil, clayey 
ant pebbly : on some of them, however, the soil is good, and of fair depth. 

Revenue of the Country .—As might he expected from the isolated 
position of the country, and the poverty of its inhabitants, the money 
revenue of the state is but small. Were it not the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment to render no assistance—nay, to cramp any efforts to make anything 
of the natural resources of the country, this need not be. The money 
revenue of the state, including the compensation of Its. 6,370 per annum 
paid by the British Government for the surrender to the Burmese of the 
Kubo Valley, is estimated from twenty-five to thirty thousand rupees 
annually from all sources. 

Taxes on Imports and Exports .—The Munipuri authorities have furnished 
an account of taxes levied on goods imported and exported for one year, 
1 S 68 - 69 , which is subjoined below: whether correct or not, there is no 
moans of verifying. 

No further information regarding imports or exports has been since 
supplied. 
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Imports from Karhar . 




Tax levied. 



Rs. A. 

P. 

Betelnut and pan ... 

... 

721 8 

0 

Cloth 

... ... 

... 562 13 

0 

Yarns 


203 6 

3 

Bras:: and other medals 


... 228 7 

0 

Hukas 


200 15 

9 

Miscellaneous 

... 

... 52 5 

0 


Total 

... 1,975 7 

9 

Exports from 

Manipur to Karhar. 



Clot) is 


505 ,14 

3 

Yarns 

... ••• 

127 3 

0 

Manipur buffaloes 

... 

... 1,500 0 

0 

Burma ditto 

... 

500 0 

0 

Manipur ponica 

... 

... 000 0 

0 


Total 

... 3,533 1 

9 


Ej')> >rt from Manipur to Burma h . 

tt'k - - - ... ... 100 0 0 


Other Revenue . 

I , it. ' , for cutting' wood, rmboo, and cane, in the Jin 

Forest ... ... ... 406 2 3 

By Hnln ot olophanb caught in the Jiri Forest ... 7,000 0 0 

The trade ii buflalocs has been stopped owing to the murrain in the 
country. 
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and Bhagwatas. He served as a Syndic of the 
Bombay University from 1873 *° 1 881; in 1893 
was created vice-Chancellor. He retired from the 
College in 1894, an d ^ as si nce had the pleasure of 
seeing his eldest son succeed him in his own chair 
of Sanskrit. 

The list of Dr. Bhandarkar’s literary labours is a 
long one, and it has been thought worth while to put it 
on record here. 


I.—Contributions to the Lndian Antiquary. 

1872. 

i. A Tamba-patra or Ancient copper plate grant 
from Kathiawad, translated. 

21 Panini and the Geography of Afghanistan and 
the Punjab. 

3. On two copper plates from Valabhi. 

4. The old Sanskrit numerals. 

5. Note on an Inscription from Dinajpur. 

6. Note on the White and Black Yajur Vedas. 

7. On the Ganjam Rock-Inscription. 

8. On the date of Patanjali, and the King in 
whose reign he lived. 

9. On the age of the MaMbharata. 

10. On the Mirkara copper plates. 

1873. 

1. Note on a letter by Prof. A. Weber, Berlin. 

2. Patanjali’s Mahabb&shya. 

3. On the Interpretation of Patanjali. 
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ron and Steel. —In iron and steel are made daos of various kinds, sjife? 
arrow heads, &e. Firearms are not made in any form. 

Carpentry. — 1 The Manipuris have a great reputation as carpenters in 
the adjoining provinces of Kachar ond Siihet, especially for the better kinds 
of work : here good workmen are few, and are entirely monopolized by the 
raja. The good carpenters there are, however, capable of turning out 
first rate works, and can imitate English work successfully. 

Taming , fyc. —Turning in wood and ivory is common. They can also 
silver glass, and electroplate, make good serviceable locks, and can at a 
pinch repair and clean a clock. 

Dyeing .—Dyeing in a few colours is practised; a yellow dye is common, 
procured iu the hills. 

Fine Arts. —The Manipuris have some taste in the arrangement of 
colours, but of drawing or painting they have little or no idea. 

Silk Culture .—The cultivation of silk, which, if properly developed, 
would form a most important article of export, is unfortunately much 
restricted. The silk culture is entirely in the hands oi the Loi part of 
the population, and only live villages to Ihe west and north-west of the 
valley close to the hills rears the worm. The fact of the Loi being the 
cultivator of silk is fatal to its extension, as by the custom of the country, 
which so much associates position or caste with the nature of the various 
employments pursued, any one wishing fco engage in silk culture must lose 
position and will become a Loi; thus it- is that the production of silk is on a very 
limited scale. The food of the silkworm is the mulberry leaf, and the 
species is common in Bengal, although the silk yielded is of a decidedly 
superior quality. About three hundred persons are employed in the silk cul¬ 
ture, and they pay for the privilege some three hundred rupees annually, they 
are. for this payment excused from the operation of lallup, or forced labour. 

The raw silk is disposed of by the above to a weaver class called 
“Kudo/* they having originally, it is said, emigrated from the Kubo 
Valley in Upper Burma. These weave it iuto various clothes, dhotis, 
j/Agris, kamarlands, dresses for the women, &c. A small quantity of 
ill; cloths line! their way into Kachar. The Burmese traders who frequent 
Manipur buy up greedily all the raw silk they can get; this speaks well 
for the quality of the silk, as the silkworm is plentiful in aud near the 
Kobo Valley. 

Bazars and Harked Places. —All the marketing of the country is con¬ 
ducted in the open air by women. 

Many of these collections of women are to be found throughout the 
Ernphal or capital, but the principal meeting-place for women trading 
there is on a vacant plot of ground to one side of a brick bridge; here, 
dtuing the early part of the day, the women congregate with their wares 
for sale. !n the afternoon thi: market-place is deserted, and the womou 
all migrate to Ihe side of the road ho ling to the rajahs enclosure, quite 
«d • » ' hi gam, and a very short distance from the bridge. There is no 
at' mpi in any of the market-places at the erection of shelter of any kind, 
am 1 the women roman exposed to rain or sun as H e case may be. The 
same cir-tom .prevails in the British provinces of Kachar aud Siihet among 
the Manipuri population settled there. There is very little to interest a 
European iu the contents of the various markot-pla<_ of 

food, such as dv Osh, r:«*e, vegetables, p&n, supari, clothes, ornaments 
for the bill-men, and sweetmeats* Here, however, especially during the 
cold t:i ,.o *n, t 1 curious ol■■server will b<‘ rew aided b} seeing large numbers 
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JJJjO or 1 , 500 . The classes who are the rajahs, slaves are the Ayokpl 
and Kei. On a change taking place in the rulers of the country, 
it was formerly the custom to seize the slaves of those who had held office, 
and to divide them among the adherents of the new ruler. This practice, 
when the changes of rulers become so very frequent as it latterly did, was 
found to entail upon individuals more hardship than the w orth of the slave. 
Slaves, therefore, when seized were not distributed amongst adherents, but 
made to work for the raja under the name of “ Ayokpa.” The present 
raja has, it is said, ordered that slaves shall remain, in case of* a change 
of officers, the property of their owners under all circumstances. Ill-usage 
of slaves does not seem common; they are generally treated as part of the 
family with whom they reside, and do not hesitate to run away when they 
are ill treated, which creates a scandal, and is carefully avoided. Cases of 
cruelty do, however, occur, but such cases are exceptional. 

Courts .—The chief courts are two in number, the Chirap, and the Guard 
or Military Court. There is also a court for the trial of cases in which 
women are concerned, and other minor courts for cattle disputes, &c., &c. 
Cases decided by any of the courts may be appealed to the raja, wdio 
decides the case as he thinks proper. The Chirap, which is the chief court, 
consists of thirteen senior members, all of whom are appointed by the raja. 
The two senior members of the court as at present constituted are the 
J< obraj, or eldest son of the raja, and a chief of a district, named the 
Dola Raja. Tlic guard or Military Court, is composed of the eight senior 
army officers, named majors, and other officers of the army. In it all 
cases in which sepoys are concerned are heard; it also occasionally takes up 
other cases. The Paja or women's court consists of six members appoint¬ 
ed by the raja from no particular class. In this court all cases of family 
in which women are concerned, w r ife-beating cases, adultery, &e., 
arc, in the first instance, heard; serious cases may afterwards come before 
the Chirap. The other courts are unimportant. In former times, the 
memb •hip of the various courts was hereditary; now all the appointments 
are made by the raja. 

riHage Punchayets .—In the villages situated in the Manipur Valley are 
clubs, natn I “Siuglup” or wood clubs, resembling the punchayets of 
Bengal. These dubs, under the sirdar or head of the village, have the 
general • ontrol of it, and adjudicate in trilling cases arising in the village, 
in the event of a villager sinking into a state of extreme poverty, these 
clubs supply him with necessary food. In sickness they look after him, and 
v ben dead, provide the wood, &c., for his last rites. In this way, although 
many of tin* inhabitants are very poor, actual starvation or fatal neglect is 
rendered impossible. 

Punishment for Offences .—The punishments inflicted for the various 
offence- ar<. numerous. Treason or conspiracy against the raja is the 
high* : offence that can he committed. Before the advent of the present 
raja, who has relaxed the seventy of the punishments awarded in such 
ctu»< . only to the cLa to all his 

followers, ii the clu-T culpvii belong to the royal family, ho was put in a 
b;;-kei and thrown into a river, and there kept Until drowned. (This 
kind oi pnni&hmcut is Believed to be common in B hoe tan); the predecessor 
of the present Raja, Yard ugh, carried out the punishment in its integrity, 
binrder i 1 be next ofltiKe in point of magnitude. For this crime, the 
punishment is death, *o\ecpl in tin ease of Brahmans (whose punish¬ 
ment for murder is simply banishment from the country) and women. 
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5. Memorandum on antiquarian remains found in 
the Bramhapuri Hill, near Kolhapur. 

6. The date of Patanjali. A reply to Professor 
Peterson. 

7. Wilson Lectureship: Development of Language 
and of Sanskrit. 

8. Pali and other dialects of the period. 

9. Relations between Sanskrit, Pali, thqr Prakrits 
and the modern Vernaculars. 

10. The Prakrits and the Apabhrainsa. 

11. My Visit to the Vienna Congress. 

12. A Sanskrit inscription from Central Java. 

13. The Epoch of the Gupta Era. 

14. Phonology of the Vernaculars of Northern 
India. 

15. Transcripts and Translations with Remarks 
on Rushtrakuta and Kalachuri copperplate grants. 

16. Note on three bricks with impressions of 
figures and letters on these found at Tagoung, some 
2 ao miles above Mandalay, in Burma. 

/ 17. A peep into the early History of India from 
the foundation of the Maurya Dynasty to the 
fall of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty. 

III. Transactions of the International Company 
of Orientalists. 

I ^ 74 * (London). The Nasik Cave Inscriptions. 
1886. (Vienna). The Ramanujiya and the Bhlgavata 
or Panchar&tra. 
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Written character of the Man furl language.— The Manipuris possess 
a written character of their own, which seems a modification of the Nagri. 
This character is said to be very ancient, only a few can write it- Of late 
years, the Bengali character has been chiefly used, except in cases relating 
to Manipur Proper itself. 

Climate , fyc .~The Manipur Valley being situated at an elevation of 
2,500 feet above the sea, is naturally cooler than either J&achar, or the neigh¬ 
bouring valley of Kubo, both of which are but little elevated. The 
ditference is not so striking tbermometrically as might be anticipated; but 
so far as actual fed mg govs, the difference is great. 

Temperature .—The following will show the average temperature, with 
the highest and lowest readings, at 3 P.M., for each month in the year 
1 SG 8 - 69 , from May to April 


Months. 


Average. 

Highest, 

Lowest. 

May 


... 79° 10' 

89° 

74 ® 

June 


... 83° O' 

92 u 

76° 

July 


... 81° IT 

8(>° 

77° 

August 


... 82° 25' 

89 ° 

78° 

September ... 


... 81° 20' 

86 ° 

74° 

October 


... 78° IT 

84 ° 

60° 

November ... 

... 

... 71° 20' 

78° 

66° 

December 


... 65° 13' 

70 ° 

60° 

January 

... 

... 64° 3’ 

07° 

or 

February 

... 

... 75° 13’ 

81° 

61° 

March 


... 76° 12 

84° 

64° 

April 

... 

... 80° 25’ 

88° 

71° 




At the hottest season the nights and mornings are always cool, and 
every breeze is gratefully fresh and cool. Punkahs are not used or required ; 
and drinking and bathing water is always cool, if kept under cover and in 
the shade. 

fogs in the Cold Weather *—During the cold weather fogs are common, 
espeupdly in the swampy ground to the south of the valley; they do not 
last long, disappearing usually about 9 a. m. In the coldest part of the 
season lmar frost is always seen in the early morning; but ice does not 
form in the pools. 

RainfaU .—The average annual rainfall is considerably under what 
it is the neighbouring district of Kachar. 

'Phi following shows the total rainfall registered in each month during 
the year 1872-73 :— 


May 1872 
J une » 

July 

August ft 

September 
October >» 


2* 4." 

November 

1872 ... 

... o- 0" 

1-80" 

December 

n • • • 

... 0*4C" 

8*98" 

January 

1873 ... 

... 0 50” 

5*38" 

February 

»> ... 

... 0*50" 

5* 12" 

March 

f> •>. 

... 3* 0 

5*14" 

April 

it ••• 

Totai. 

... 376" 

... 38'74" 


This reason. 1872-73, there is u general complaint of the rainfall being 
i :>o plentiful, in Get her I Imre was a very heavy rainfall, which did sonic 
damage to the crop, but vbich was afterwards repaired by re-planting, 
re-sowing* 

l'h< >id<. -V ' n > o r -—Thunder-storm and violent winds aiv uncommon : 
these bC, ‘ m 11 «pon«l their force in the hills before reaching the 
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of education. He made the pursuit of knowledge 
a sacred cause, something far remote from dis¬ 
tinction in examination lists. Moreover he sought 
to draw closer the bonds between Professors and 
their pupils, a point of great importance, which was 
emphasized in his evidence before the Education 
Commission of 1884. He was a good friend of 
the College Gymkhana. There is nothing exaggerat¬ 
ed in the words of praise with which Lord Harris 
unveiled his portrait in 1894 : — 

“ You know well that he was not satisfied with 
the declamation of the pedagogue, but that he threw 
into his explanations all the bright enthusiasm 
which gave the subject and the characters life in 
his mind; and that by his own enthusiasm he 
inspired his pupils with a vivid appreciation of the 
subject they were studying, To be able to do 
that is a great gift. But what I should attach 
far greater importance to is the example of sturdy 
independence of character, of contempt for what is 
quibbling and mean, of honest intention to encourage 
progress and reform, which the learned Doctor, both 
in his every-day life and in his educational career, 
has set. ” 

The honours which Dr. Bhandarkar has received 
during his career are numerous. In 1857 he was 
appointed an Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. In 1884 he was created Ph. D. of Gott¬ 
ingen; in 1887, Honorary Member of the American 
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a circular character, and 
“ secincd to come from all quarters. This may be, but 1 did not at the 
“ time become conscious of any change of direction in the motion. About 
<f l5 minutes after the occurrence of the first shock, another took place, 
“slight however in character. Without giving the particulars of every 
“ slight shock which followed the major one, it may he stated that up till a 
“ quarter before 10 P. M. on the 14 th, the shocks, although slight, were very 
“frequent, keeping the inhabitants in a constant state of alarm, most of 
“ them camping out all night, afraid to sleep inside their houses after the 
“experience they had on the I 0th. During the 15 th, 16 th and 17 tli, I 
“ observed no shocks, but on the morning of the 18 th they again reconi- 
“ menecd, and I observed distinct shocks, slight and not lasting more than 
“ a few seconds, one at 7 minutes from 2 a. m., another at 10 minutes to 8 
“a. On the morning after the occurrence of the earthquake, I visited 
“ the rajbari and other places to witness its effects. In the rajbari enelo- 
“ sure, which is of great size, there is a maidan (plain) of some extent, 
“which lies rather lower than most of the other parts of the ground ; in 
“this space were the remains of many openings, now closed with fine mud, 

“ where the ground had opened, and great volumes of muddy water had 
“been poured out. In this space also the ground was much fissured, and 
“ for 20 or 80 feet it was broken, and had sunk in portions more than a 
“ foot. Many of these closed apertures were quite soft, and allowed a 
“ walking stick to be pushed down 10 or 12 inches until the solid ground 
“was reached. The main branch of the river which runs through the 
“capital flows at a short distance from the rajbari, and an inspection of 
“ it.-: banks showed most unmistakeably that- along the cours of the river, 

“ the disturbance of the earth had been much more severe than in places 
“situated at a distance from it. The ground along the banks and near the 
“ river was most extensively and widely fissured, and it had sank several 
“feet in many places. On the morning of the 11 th, the river had fallen 
“ about a foot, and the current was very sluggish , evidently the bed had 
“ been depressed; the following day the river had risen about a foot above 
“ its former level, and the current was re-established In the fall of the 
“ raja’s two-storied brick house, a most substantial and ornamental build- 
“ing, and which had only been finished five years ago, I regret to say 
“four women were crushed to death and a number of people wounded. 

“ The raja's loss in property is very great, and is not yet fully known ; he 
“ is especially sorry about his muskets, numbers of which, but recently 
1 received from Government, have been irretrievably destroyed. Full parti- 
“ culars from all the outlying districts and thSnSs have not yet been receiv- 
“ ed, but as far as T -an ascertain, the earthquake has been universal all 
“ ovov the valley and in every direction in the bibs, and much damage has 
“ been d ne, but so far as I can hear without loss of life. At Moreh Thanfi, 

“on the Burmese frontier, four days’journey from this, the earthquake is 
“ .hv.'ribed a* having been very severe and the ground was extensively fis- 
“sured. To the north, mail}' villages belonging to the Nagas have been 
“demolished. The hill .dreams have all risen from 1 to 2 feet. At 
he salt-well in tm vahey, some 14 miles from this, but little damage 
“ was douc to the houses, but the salt water in the wells is reported to 
“have increased in depth 6 feet, and this increase was accompanied 
by mtu h l i-e. I have made enquiries as to the behaviour of the 
“large lake or jhil to trie south of this, about 14 miles, as I expected 
“that it would show some r< -markable phenomena, and I am informed 
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1886.—G. V. KARKARAY, B.A., Cambridge. 

Mr. Karkaray was a Brahman by origin, adopted as 
a boy by an English gentleman, Mr. Tucker, of the 
Civil Service, who sent him to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Here he graduated in Mathematics as a 
Senior Optime, and afterwards returned to India in 
1867, when he was created a Fellow of the University, 
and became Educational Inspector in the N. E. 
Division. In 1871 he acted at Elphinstone College, 
first as Professor of Mathematics, then in various 
other branches. In 1878 he became Reporter on the 
Native Press; and in 1886 Professor of Mathematics 
in Deccan College, from which appointment he 
retired in 1901. 

1892.-F. W. BAIN, M.A., Oxford. 

Professor Bain was educated at Westminster School 
and Christ Church, Oxford. He was placed in the 
First Class in Literae Humaniores in 1886, and after¬ 
wards elected to a Fellowship at All Souls, It may 
be added that he was Captain of the University 
Association Football Team. He came out in 1892 as 
Professor of History and Political Economy. He has 
published many works on History and Philosophy, 
including Queer Christina; The English Monarchy ; 
Body and Soul ; The Principles of Wealth Creation . He 
has also written novels, Dmitri and others; and more 
recently, in a different field, A Digit of the Moon . 
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merit with the Manipur Raja, its repairs were undertaken by him ; since 
then the ror.d has been yearly getting worse, and threatens eventually, un¬ 
less repairs are insisted on, to become in some places almost impassable. 
The larger rivers are bridged with cane swinging-bridges during the rains. 

The roads in the Manipur Valley are few. One leads from the foot t-f 
the hills to the capital; it is continuous with the hid road, and is m tan- 
order. Good bridges are much wanted for all the roads. 

Another road has been recently constructed leading north-cast to the 
salt wells; it is about 14 miles long, and is in fair order. 

There are no other roads of any consequence in the countiy. 


Manipur : 
SOfls August 1873 . 


} 


It. BROWN, F.R.C.S.E., 

'Political Agent , Manipur. 
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1893.—D. H, DASTUR., M.A., Bombay. 

Mr. D. H. Dastur comes of a Broach family. He 
was educated at Elphinstone College, where he 
graduated in 1880 and took the M.A. degree in 
1882. After a year’s work in the Broach High 
School he became Lecturer in Physics at the College. 

1896.—J. N. FRASER, M.A., Oxford . 

Professor Fraser was educated at Rossall School 
and Balliol College, Oxford, where he took a First 
Class in Literse Humaniores in 1892. He became 
an Assistant Master in Birkenhead School, and in 
1894 took the Cambridge University Diploma in the 
Art of Teaching. He joined the College in 1896 
as Professor of English Literature. Since 1898 he 
has been Chairman of the Governing Body of the 
Poona Native Institution. 

1899.—W. H. SHARP, M.A., Oxford. 

Professor Sharp was educated at Marlborough 
School and Trinity College, Oxford, where he took a 
First Class at Moderations in 1886 and a First 
Class in Li terse Humaniores in 1888. He joined 
the Department in 1891 as Professor of Logic and 
Moral Philosophy at Elphinstone College. In 1899 
he acted for a year as Principal of Deccan College 
during the absence of Principal Selby. 

1900.—S. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A., Bombay. 

Mr. S. R. Bhandarkar, the eldest son of Dr. 
Bhandarkar, graduated M.A. from Elphinstone 
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College in 1882. He had a distinguished University 
career, taking the Bhau Daji Prize and the 
Bhugwandass Purshottumdass Sanskrit Scholarship. 
In 1891 he became a Fellow of the University. 
He was for some time Assistant Registrar; and in 
1901 joined Deccan College for a year as Professor of 
Sanskrit, after which he went to Elphinstone 
College. 


1901.—K. P. PATHAK, B.A., Bombay. 

Professor Pathak was born at Hubli and educated 
at Belgaon High School. After a career at 
Elphinstone and Deccan Colleges he entered the 
Education Department: he rose to be Headmaster 
of various High Schools and at one time his services 
were lent to the State of Mysore as Assistant 
Director of Archaeological Researches. He has 
contributed many papers to the Indian Antiquary 
and the Journal 0f the Asiatic Society, dealing chiefly 
with questions of literary chronology; and he is 
a recognised expert in deciphering inscriptions. He 
read a paper before the IXth Oriental Congress in 
London on The Position of Rumania in fain Literature. 
He has edited the Meghaduta of Kalidasa, and 
Nripatunga’s Kaviraja Marga. He was appointed to 
succeed Professor S. R. Bhandarkar at Deccan 
College in 1901. 
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W E may now turn awhile to the actual life of 
the students and the institutions which they set 
on foot and maintain for themselves. It is needless 
to say how much more interesting this chapter would 
be, if it were written by some old student instead of 
a Professor of the College; it has however been made 
as complete as an outsider can make it. 

Let us first see what intellectual life there is among 
the students apart from their lectures. We must 
notice the Students’ Library and Reading-room, 
established in 1885. Here is maintained, out of the 
Gymkhana Fund, a collection of English and Verna¬ 
cular (Marathi and Canarese) works in general liter¬ 
ature, the former of which include 870 and the latter 
430 volumes. The best English novels may be found 
here and the most promising Marathi works. On the 
tables are newspapers, both English and Marathi. The 
Library is accommodated in a pleasant little room near 
the large lecture hall. 

Then there are various College Clubs. The Debating 
Club has had a long but rather fitful existence. The 
first mention of it occurs in i860, when we read of 
Professors presiding at its meetings—as they have 
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always done from time to time. It has usually flourished 
during the first term of the year, and declined 
during the rains, when cricket and other games 
employ the students’ leisure. A list of some of the sub¬ 
jects taken up at various times will be found instructive. 

“The education of the masses in India. ” 

“ My ideal of a College life.” 

“ The present lamentable condition of the Marathi 
language and our duties with regard to it.” 

“ Dress as an element in nationality.” 

“ Are women inferior to men in mental capacity ?” 

“ The religious institutions of the Greeks.” 

“ The want of energy among our young men.” 

An Indian History Society was founded in 1896, and 
led off (as one may suppose) with a paper on “Shivaji 
and his Administration.” It disappeared, however, aftdr 
a very short life. An Essay Society succeeded it in 
1898, which still survives, and has produced papers on 
The Battle of Kirkee ; The Political Relations of Akbar 
with Mahommedans and Hindoos; Games of the 
Deccan; The Position and Treatment of Women in 
Indian Villages ; Our Social History during the latter 
half of the Nineteenth Century ; Western Education ; 
The Arms and Military Organisation of the Marathas. 

An effort of a different kind was the Native Cloth 
Association, for the encouragement of Indian manufac¬ 
tures. This ran a course of about three years and 
disappeared in 1897. 

An institution with a longer history is the Quarterly. 
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This was a revival of an old idea of Mr. Howard’s, who 
projected a Marathi magazine in 1859, and actually 
had one brought out for a short time in 1861. The 
present Quarterly appeared for the first time in July, 
1892. It proclaimed its purpose in the first number, 
“ to create esprit de corps in the College, and to 
represent the student point of view in the University.” 
It took for its first motto: 

“ Stepping westward serins to be.” 

“ A kind of heavenly destiny.” 

Which is now changed to 

“ Man partly is and wholly hopes to be.” 

The early numbers were very well printed, and the 
magazine has certainly contained many articles of 
interest and merit. Some have been descriptive, “ A 
visit to Junagad and Somnath; ’’ others historical, 
“ Unknown Episodes from Maratha History.” There has 
been much discussion of the transitions in Indian life, 
in which both conservative and progressive views 
have found expression. Humorous articles have not 
been absent; nor, on the other hand, poetry, especially 
in the Vernacular. On the whole the magazine is a 
really useful and characteristic feature of College life; 
unfortunately, it is not so much appreciated or so well 
supported by the students as it should be. Besides 
these institutions, which require regular meetings of the 
students, there are from time to time special occasions 
which bring them together. Thus of late years they 
have met to welcome Prince Ranjitsinghi, to send a 
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message of congratulation to the Senior Wangler who 
is now Professor Paranjape ; or, on a sadder occasion, 
to condole with the widow of Mr. Justice Ranade. In 
1900 a Famine Relief Fund was raised, by Professors 
and students, which amounted to over Rs. 500. 

We may mention here the Lecture series, which was 
projected by Mr. Lee Warner, and for a few years 
enabled the students to listen to such men as Dr, 
Peterson,Mr. A.B. Steward, I.C.S., Rev. J. H. Mackay, 
and Principal V. A. Modak. Unfortunately it was 
found impossible in this busy country to continue it. 

We may now speak of institutions for pure recrea¬ 
tion, which are summed up in the familiar word 
“ Gymkhana.” Speaking first historically we may say 
that, in 1901, the habit of playing games and taking 
vigorous bodily exercise was a growth of little more 
than twenty years. There had been in old days a 
mulkamb and a gymnastic trainer, and we read as 
far back as 1867 that the students “expressed a desire 
to have provision made for athletic sports.” But it 
was some time before this desire bore any fruit. 
Principal Wordsworth observes in 1870, “perhaps in 
time the students may take to some of our English 
games, to which at present they show little inclina¬ 
tion.” He hopes this may corect “ the lazy lounging 
habits of the Brahmans of Poona.” Ten years later 
Mr. Wordsworth’s not very confident prediction has 
been realised. There are in existence Clubs for boating, 
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cricket, and tennis ; and it becomes time to speak of 
these separately. 

Boating is a special privilege of the College; the 
river Mutha-Mulla is easily accessible, and affords an 
ample expanse of water. The only difficulty in main¬ 
taining a boat-club is the heavy expense of boats. 
The last two, which were brought from England in 
1901, cost in original price and transit Rs. 700. It may 
perhaps be found possible to get the heavier craft made 
in India. The new boats, Victoria and Deccan, are tub 
pairs; and besides them there are at present eight others. 

Boating at the College is in the main a mild form of 
exercise. The stimulus of competition is seldom sup¬ 
plied. A few races for rival crews are arranged on the 
Anniversary day; and in past years there have been 
occasional races with outsiders. Thus in 1892 we met 
the Kolhapur College crew in six-oared tubs; and were 
beaten. But distance makes such affairs very difficult, 
and rowing is now a comparatively quiet amusement. It 
is to be feared too that style has somewhat degenerated 
since the days when Mr. Selby used to coach the 
students himself. Still, in the hot weather term, the 
river is exceedingly popular. 

Of cricket there is more to be said, and perhaps 
more to be expected. On the one hand it is of 
all English games the one most likely to attract young 
ambition; on the other, it is the most difficult game 
to provide for at the College, where the ground is 
very rocky and naturally defies the growth of turf. 
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In spite of previous struggles, we may say, the 
prospects of cricket first looked up when Lord Harris, 
in 1892, presented a pitch to the College, which was 
properly prepared with soil and turf. Unfortu¬ 
nately, in some very dry years which followed, 
it was impossible to water this pitch, and it 
disappeared ; and it was finally resolved to make a 
great effort to level a large part of the College 
compound, and prepare a really lasting cricket- 
ground. This work was begun in 1898, and under 
the careful supervision of the Cricket Secretaries and 
of Mr. Sohoni, the College Librarian, was accom¬ 
plished in 1901. The cost, Rs. 3,000, was provided 
by subscription among the Professors and students 
past and present. In the same way, with some help from 
other friends, was raised the cost, Rs. 2,500, of a 
pavilion. This was suggested by Principal Selby at the 
Anniversary of 1898, and taken up with great readiness 
by the students. The building was designed by 
Rao Bahadur Kanitker, and the foundation-stone was 
laid by Principal Selby in March 1900. 

Nothing now remains to be done for cricket 
except for the students to play the game. This 
we may expect them to do with fair, if not always 
with first-rate, success. Our students come chiefly 
from the Collectorate schools, where there is little 
chance of their learning cricket. At the College 
itself they are often drawn away by the attractions 
of the river and of tennis. These must be our 
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excuses if Deccan College cricket sometimes falls 
below the Bombay standard. Still, the College 
team plays most local teams on even terms, and 
the results of matches hitherto played with El- 
phinstone College show two won, two lost, and 
two drawn. In the matches for the Northcote 
Shield we were beaten in 1900 by the College of 
Science, in 1901 by Fergusson College. 

Tennis is in every way a game suited for Indian 
students. It is comparatively cheap, economical of 
time, and very good exercise. Moreover it is easy 
to introduce a little pleasant excitement in the 
shape of tournaments. For these reasons the 
tennis courts are never without their full com¬ 
plement of players. They are now three in number. 
Two were presented by H. E. Sir James Fergusson 
io 1884 ; one, a little later, by Mrs. Selby. 

These are the chief forms of exercise at the 
College. Swimming in the river is permitted under 
careful regulations. There is also gymnastic apparatus 
and a gymnastic instructor. Football, too, from time to 
time is heard of. Nor should it be omitted that 
the College has at least one pleasant little walk in 
its neighbourhood, which ends in the beautiful 
Bund Gardens. A few years ago, when these 
gardens were in great financial straits, the students 
sen t a small subscription to them: an example 
which future generations may remember. 

If the question be now asked, to whose efforts 
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this athletic development is due, the answer must 
be, in the first place, to those of the students 
themselves. This is greatly to their credit, when we 
reflect that it has meant not only a departure 
from old custom, but a heavy expense. The Gym¬ 
khana subscription is at present Rs. 8-4* a term, 
and produces an income of- about Rs. 2,700. 
In the case of very poor students this subscription 
is wholly or partially remitted. In 1890 a majority 
of the students requested that it should be made 
compulsory. The Common Room declined to take 
this step, but at the present day public opinion 
practically enforces it; indeed, there are few cases 
of which the word ‘enforce’ should be used. 

But whatever credit is due to the students, 
thanks are also due, as they themselves gladly 
recognise, to those members of the staff" who have 
encouraged games. In this connection the name 
of Principal Selby will at once occur to his old 
pupils. He has not only roused and kept up their 
activity, but taught them those principles of sound 
and economic management which have made the 
Gymkhana a success. It will easily be seen that in 
electing officers, spending money and keeping 
accounts for so many branches, there is room for 
a good deal of judgment, and for exercising the 
students in the practice of care and responsibility. 

Jiave now viewed the various College 

Ti>'S is the Commoner’s fee ; Scholars pay a little more. 
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institutions in order. It is clear that they belong 
to an active life, and to a life growing in activity. 
The students have, indeed, little time where some 
profitable occupation is not found for them. They 
rise at about 6 in the morning; as a rule, they 
work privately till io, and then take the first meal 
of the day. Lectures succeed, with an hour’s 
intermission, from 11-30 to 4-30. Exercise follows; 
dinner at 7; and nearly everybody is in bed by 10. 
Meals are arranged by various clubs, which appoint 
their own secretaries or business managers. This is 
a world which the European professor never enters, 
but little indications do not escape him, which prove 
that there is such a thing as common sentiment in 
it, and manners are cultivated. The annual College 
holiday is the Anniversary on March 23rd, the day 
chosen being that on which the present buildings 
were occupied in 1868. It was first celebrated in 
1892. It is made the most of, and recalls in a sort 
of microcosm all the life of the College. There is 
generally a boat race in the morning and a tennis 
match in the evening. Between them is a grand 
dinner, followed by an address, usually from one of 
the Professors. The night ends with a drama, 
either a Sanskrit piece, or a Marathi version of 
some play of Shakespeare s. Old students of the 
College are cordially welcomed on Anniversary day, 
and it is hoped that the custom of attending it will 
spread. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

College Aims. 
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ROM the point of view of the teacher, it may be 



JL said that all the preceding chapters are merely 
introductory to this. It may be pleasing to learn 
that the College has grown in numbers; that 
distinguished men have taught there; that it has 
done well in University examinations; that the 
Gymkhana has flourished; but one still waits to 
learn what sort of spirit has pervaded the place, 
what view of life has been placed before the 
students, and what character has been stamped upon 
them. To these questions we now turn. 

It must be remembered that a Government 
College has a twofold aspect. It is, to take what 
is really simpler first, an institution from which 
Government may draw public servants and public 
men. Its course is specially directed to this end. 
Beyond this it aspires to be a home of learning, 
and, even more, a source of moral principles 
applicable to all stations of life. 

The first we may call the political end of 
the College. It is brought home to all members 
of it, teachers and taught, by the occasional 
visits and speeches of Governors. To one or two 
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of these we may refer; and first to the opening 
speech of the Hon’ble Mr. Warden in 1851. He 
began by a reference to the benefits which the 
people of Bombay had already derived from 
Elphinstone College. He regretted they should not 
be shared by the Brahmans of the Deccan; but it 
was impossible to entrust high judicial office to 
men who knew nothing of the ideas or the language 
of the rulers. Mr. Warden evidently found at that 
time some general reluctance to learn English ; he 
wished to remove it; and he explained at length 
the objects of Government in founding an English 
College. “ We have indeed but one object, to 
enable Poona, a Brahman capital, to share in the 
advantages enjoyed elsewhere ; to develop your 
intellectual faculties; to multiply your acquirements; 
to correct your judgments ; to improve your tastes ; 
to prepare you, in short, to take a larger share in 
the administration of your own country. ” 

We pass from this speech to one delivered 
thirteen years later by Sir Bartle Frere, in 1864. 
Here we find, again, the function of the College 
pointed out, and the broad ground taken that it 
must be open to all classes who are willing to 
qualify for Government service. Amongst these, 
Sir Bartle hoped to find “ the sons of the old 
Deccan families looking forward to the service of 
Government as a profession of honour and 
distinction. ” 
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One avowed aim of the College, then, is to 
provide public servants of enlightened views. This 
end is served largely by the course of reading 
that the University prescribes, which includes 
many works on history and political science. It 
is the spirit in which these things are taught that 
makes them valuable; and the system of the 
College has always been to encourage enquiry, to 
admit respectful criticism, to find common ground 
for action and progress. It was customary in the 
early reports to print specimens of the student’s 
work. Those who will turn to the Director’s report for 
1853 may find there an essay by G. Jugannath on 
“ Mahommedan and British Rule compared. ” The 
writer asks the question “ Whence is the discontent 
prevalent among all classes ? Why amongst the 
people who earn their scanty meal by the sweat 
of their brow are there so many complaints of the 
harshness and rigour of the present times ? ” He 
proceeds to answer this question by saying that 
though there is now abroad in the land a 

civilisation and a spirit of Injustice previously 
unknown, still, there are three faults to be found 
in the ruling classes ; “they follow a narrow policy 
of keeping all good things to themselves; they 
take wealth out of the country; as individuals, they 
do not show enough consideration for natives’ 

feelings.” We quote this curious essay of fifty years 

ago, not for the many other purposes it might 
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serve, but to show that the method pursued from 
the first was to invite the expression of opinion 
and to deal with it by argument. It is the only 
method of the teacher. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the founders of 
the College saw clearly the importance of higher 
education. We find Mr. Howard again and again 
urging that without real centres of higher edu¬ 
cation, all other education is impossible. He points 
out in his Report for 1859-60 the true function of 
Universities: “ Popular education is dependent on 
superior education for its vitality. ’ Pie realised 
the great problem of Indian movements, how to 
unite in due proportions the spirit of Conservatism 
with the spirit of Progress. “To create a national 
Education,” he writes, “ we want natives of power¬ 
ful and instructed minds, equipped with European 
learning, but retaining a sympathetic hold on the 

traditions of their race.” 

Of the College as a home of learning there is less 
to be said. It has always been felt that the time 
has not come for the creation of specialists. In 
the first place it has always been obvious that the 
energies of the students will have to be taken 
up in earning their bread. This is in one way a 
change from older days. It is probable that in the 
early part of the nineteenth century there was a 
much larger class of leisured Brahmans than there 
is now. Circumstances, including the decay of 
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their own faith, have taken from them many sources 
of income, and left them under the necessity of 
earning their living. Some people may regret this 
change ; but, as far as scholarship went, the 
Brahman class did nothing with their leisure; and 
we may hope in future to see a class of scholars 
encouraged by some nobler plan than the “ supersti¬ 
tious charities ” of the past—to quote Sir Bartle 
Frere’s words. This will, however, require money, 
and we are thus brought to a second cause that 
has confined the work of Colleges—the want of en¬ 
dowments. Those who disparage Indian Universities 
as homes of learning should remember their poverty 
and give them time to grow and accumulate means. 

If we pass on to consider the subject of moral 
training in general, we shall find abundant evidence 
that it has been pursued. In particular the 
subject of English Literature has always been 
made a vehicle of moral principles. We may go 
back as far as 1853 ar *d recall the theme which 
Rev. A. G. Fraser set for the Senior Essay. 
“ Education, the true conception of it defined, con¬ 
sidered as to its component parts—moral, mentab 
social, physical.” In the same year the same Pro¬ 
fessor, speaking of teaching ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ 
says : “ Constant reference was had to the mora^ 
teaching of the play ; the relation of the letter to the 
spirit of the law, and the various liabilities of men to 
dwell on the first and neglect the last.” There is no 
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need to multiply quotations of this character ; the truth 
is, as a little reflection will show any one, that the 
tendency, the very purpose of most English Literature 
is directly moral, and of itself forces the teacher into 
the position of a moral teacher, which he must occupy 
with the best grace he can. And apart from the 
course of study we may claim with Principal Words¬ 
worth, speaking before the Education Commission of 
1884, “ *k e discipline of College life lends or ought 

to lend a powerful support to habits of industry, 
truthfulness, courtesy and temperance.’* 

He adds that “the example of teachers may be and 
ought to be a most powerful influence for good.” It 
is impossible to pass over this point, though it is one 
on which it would be invidious for the present writer 
to dwell. It is certainly not true that all professors, 
European or other, have set their classes perfect 
examples of regularity and industry ; one or two cases 
of failure are mentioned in these pages, and will be 
remembered by old students of the College. But this 
book would never have been written at all had it not 
been written in the confidence that these cases weigh 
little against the rest. Those who converse with old 
students of the College, from the times of Mr. Arnold, 
Dr. Haug and Keru Luxmon, to the present day, will 
find very few who have not carried away some inspira¬ 
tion from their teachers, 

It will still remain true, in the opinion of many, that 
no system of instruction is desirable in which definite 
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religious teaching does not play a part. But of those 
who take this view, the sanest and most generous have 
not pressed it in an unreasonable form. “ We have 
omitted religious teaching,’ said Sir Bartle Frere, “ not 
because we undervalue those truths which are the 
talisman of our success as a nation, but because it was 
impossible to introduce it.” It must not be forgotten 
that Philosophy supplies a system in which moral 
principles find a foundation ; and those who hold 
that this foundation is not permanent or satisfactory 
should, at any rate, admit that it is far from the 
anarchy of selfishness, it leaves the students quite free 
in their own religious speculations, and finally it is the 
only fair and practical course in India. 

At this point we will turn to the students, and ask 
how far the system under which they are trained 
succeeds. It is obvious that the full answer to this 
question lies beyond the scope of this book. W 0 dc not 
propose to follow the students in their course through 
the world, or to enquire what changes have come over 
the spirit of public life since College education became 
a reality. We are merely going to ask how the 
students at different times have struck their teachers, 
and what impression they leave of themselves in the 
various reports in which they appear. Here, perhaps, 
the first thing that we notice is the many disappointing 
verdicts that we find. “ That there exists amongst our 
students,” says Mr. E. Arnold, “ any love of learning 
as an end in itself is a belief I reluctantly abandon.” 
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Their characteristics he declares to be u apathy, 
lethargy, little physical and almost no moral strength,” 
Again, in another year, “ I should hail the dis¬ 
appearance of an apathetic gentleness of mind and 
manners, which makes the tutor’s work as difficult as 
the censor’s is light.” Other opinions to the same 
effect are not wanting, and in 1894 Principal Selby, 
in delivering the Anniversary address, complained of 
“ a great deal of idleness, listlessness and indifference 
which he had found amongst students.” While 
admitting the serious weight of these charges, one may 
find counterbalancing arguments. In the first place, 
it is natural for teachers, almost in proportion to their 
own aspirations, to be disappointed in their pupill. 
In the next place, there are other voices raised in 
favour of the students. Principal Wordsworth, in 
1863, is enthusiastic over his pupils: u young men 
so eager for improvement;” nor does he alter his 
opinion in later years, though, probably, he found 
some exceptions—just as Principal Selby, no doubt* 
would make many exceptions to his charges. 
But the truth is that amongst no community 
of students is intellectual vigour the universal 
rule, and we must be satisfied to find that no 
College Professor has considered himself quite un¬ 
rewarded by good pupils. Really original and 
enquiring minds have not been numerous. We 
decline in this book to take up the question whether 
the pressure of University Examinations has had 
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anything to do with this. We may note, however, 
that, though much English reading is not general, 
there are always a few students who accomplish a 
surprising amount of it. 

In matters of discipline the evidence throughout 
shows that the conduct of the students has been 
admirable. This is the more remarkable when one 
remembers that for many years no authority lived 
on the spot to supervise them. The only excep¬ 
tion recorded is in connection with a certain Professor’s 
lectures, which, in truth, were unsatisfactory and 
formed a genuine grievance. Regarding other 
points there is enough recorded in the preceding 
pages to show that public spirit exists among 
them, and that the more thoughtful do not forget 
the pressing questions that lie before their society. 
It is a trivial point, but we may observe that 
the College Quarterly, in a recent number, notes 
a distinct improvement since early days in the 
matter of dress,* 

As above we followed the teaching of morals by 
a few remarks on the question of teaching religion; 
so here we will note that in the student world 
religious question are not forgotten. There has of 
late years been religious society in the College, 
which meets from time to time, principally to hear 
discourses on texts from the Maratha poets. One 

* Under-graduates gowns were invented and introduced by 
Principal Oxenham ; they are not [prescribed by the University. 
All students now wear them at lectures. 
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such text is quoted in the Quarterly : “ The mind 
requires purification whenever anger is felt or a 
falsehood is told or the faults of another needlessly 
disclosed; whenever anything is said oi done for 
the purpose of flattery or any one is deceived by 

insincerity of speech or act. 

With this short sketch of student character we 
will close; for one thing alone remains to add. 
There is nothing about the College more pleasing 
than the harmony which has always existed between 
teachers and taught. I may speak personally for 
all Professors when I say that we feel this 
most strongly, and European Professors especially 
are bound to recognise it generously and gratefully. 
It is as a sign of this recognition ithat I wish to 
dedicate my little book 

To Mv Pupils at Deccan College. 
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T HE photograph here reproduced was taken in 
1879 on the occasion of Professor K. L. 
Chattre’s departure. The figures are as follows, 
beginning from the spectator s left : 

Upper row. 

H. Richardson, V. B. Karandikar, N. V. Chhatre, 
R. P. Godbole, K. V. Lele, J. C. Aiken, B. A. 
Bliagwat, V. D. Puntambekar, V. A. Sohoni. 

Middle row. 

G. B. Sahasrabuddhe, M. V. Yoshi, J. N. 
Jalpade, P. R. Bhandarkar, S. A. Natu, L. G. 
Bhadbade, H. R. Jahapidar, R. D. Nagarkar, 
V. A. Patwardhan. M. H. Dastur, K. S. Risvadkar, 
M. G. Karmakar, J. C. Bharacha, M. A. Musalawala. 
Lower row. 

G. M. Woodrow, G. G. Agarkar, G. K. Apte, 
G. W. Forrest, F. G Selby, K. L. Chhatre,^ R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Dastur Hoshang Jamasp, Zalkikar 
Shastri, Joshi (Latin reader), ihatte Shastri. 
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OLD STUDENTS OF DECCAN COLLEGE. 

In compiling these lists the plan adopted has been 
to show the principal appointment held by each 
student; in the case of a few a more detailed 
account has been given. Some mistakes will, no 
doubt, be found in the information, but it is trusted 
.these are not serious, and will be pardoned. 

The following are the names of students present in 
1851, as far as they can be ascertained. 

V. M. Bhide.—A member of an old Poona family 
which served the Peshwas, Mr. Bhide was born in 
1827. He was both a pupil and a teacher in the 
Poona College, but he soon left it to begin a long 
career in the Judicial Department. His last appoint¬ 
ment was as Sub-Judge under the Deccan Agricultural¬ 
ists Relief Act. He was prominent among the 
progressive and enterprising part of Poona Society till 
the last day of his life, which was ended by a melan¬ 
choly accident in 1901. 

Atmaram Vinayak Patkar, Head Clerk , Inam Com¬ 
mission ; Assistant Reporter on the Native 
Press ; Hon. Sec. Deccan Vernacular Transla¬ 
tion Society. 

Nana Shastri Apte, Subordinate Judge. 

Narsingh Shastri Oka, Headmaster, Dharwar High 
School. 

M. S. Puranik, Headmaster , Karachi High School. 

B. S. Paitkar, Translation Exhibitioner for ten years. 
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B, S. Chitnis, In the service op Dhar State. 

Pandu Sonar, Head Master , Skolapur School. 

Govindrao Pandharkame, Deputy Educational In¬ 
spector. 

D. N. Nagarkar, Frincipal op the Engineering College , 
Poona . 

Y. D. Gore, Head Master, Berar. 

Bala Mone, Tutor to the Chief of Sangh. 

From 1853 to 1865 the following are the names 
of stipendiary students. The names of those who 
afterwards graduated have been omitted. 

1853-54- 

Bhujung Rao.—Bhujung Rao Krishna Huilgol 
was a descendant of an old Madras family, whose 
ancestors were daftadars to the Collectois of 
Dharwar, and received three inam villages from 
Government. He served as Principal of the Dharwar 
Training College from 1872 to 1885—the year of nis death 
—and as Canarese Translator. He wrote and compiled 
many text books in the vernacular, one of which, a 
Physical Geography, may be specially mentioned. 

Poorshotum Narayan Bhutt, Assistant Commissioner, 
Berar. 

Narayan Juggonath Vaidya, Educational Inspector 
Sind . 

Govind Tuggonath Kotwal, Sub-Judge, First Grade , 
Second Class . 

Krishna Hari Rahalkar, Karbhavi\ Dhar State . 

H 
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Baho Sabday, Overseer, P. W. D.; Sub-engineer, 
3rd Grade. 

Vinayak Bhiday, Clerk in P. W. D. 

Tatya Karandikar, Local Fund Overseer. 

Dorabji Pudumji.—Khan Bahadur Dorabji 
Pudumji was the son of Sirdar Khan Bahadur Pudumj i 
Pestonji. After a College career of great distinc¬ 
tion in days before there were formal degrees, he 
devoted himself to industrial enterprise in the 
Deccan. He founded in Poona a paper mill, 
an ice-factory, and a cotton mill ,• he also 
promoted the Deccan Bank. He took a leading and 
successful part in the public affairs of Poona, and 
held, from 1886 to his death, the office of president 
of the Poona Municipality. His many services in 
this post and in industrial enterprise were recognised 
by Government, who, in 1894, created him a 
first-class Sardar of the Deccan, and in 1895 
conferred on him the title of Khan Bahadur. He 
died in 1902, regretted by men of every class and 
every nationality in Poona, A personal letter from 
the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, to his family, bore 
witness to the impression which he had made and 
the esteem in which he was held in the highest 
quarters.* 

He was a man of wide culture, thoroughly 


* Both the brothers Pudumji were scholars of the College, and 
both, as they possessed ample means themselves, resigned their 
scholarships to poorer students. 
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conversant with English, Marathi, Guzerati, Persian 
and Hindostani literature; and not unacquainted 
with French. To literary knowledge he united me¬ 
chanical skill, and he invented more than one useful 
appliance. As an amateur photographer he obtained 
many awards at Indian and English Exhibitions. 
He was also a famous marksman, and in 1877 won 
the championship gold medal of the Western India 
Rifle Association, of which body he was for many 
years Honorary Secretary. 

It may be said that no College has better reason 
to be proud of a pupil than the old Poona, now 
Deccan, College is of Khan Bahadur Pudumjee. His 
ability was recognised in early days, and many of 
the old Director’s Reports contain references to him 
and his brother Naorojee, together with specimens 
of their work at examinations. 

Narayan Gopal Patwardhan, Sub-engineer, P. W. D, 

Wassudeo Narayan Paranjpe, Overseer, P. W. D. 

Vishnu Kelkar, Landholder at Ratnagin. 

Tatya Pole, College Librarian; Chief Constable, 
Police Department, Khandesh. 

Kassinath Vitthul, Overseer, P. W. D. 

Gunnoo Puruzpay, Schoolmaster, Satara, 

Vishnu Pant Ranade, Inant Commission Office; 
Deputy Collector . 

Baba Joshi Chawalkar, Manager op the Rastias 
Estate . 
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Narayan Sakharam Ghate, Headmaster of Burham- 
t>ur School, 

i853-4- 

Gopinath Wamanji Wawlekar, Clerk in the District 
Judge's Office, Poona. 

Narayan Shastri Apte, Sub-judge, Thana District. 
Rambhaji Thorat, Assistant master, Poona High 
School. 


Kondu Amrit Maharao, Pleader at Poona. 

Bala Damle, Assistant master, Poona Girls’ School. 

Rama Shirolkar, Clerk in Revenue Commissioners 
Office. 

Wishwanath Karmakar, Headmaster, Ahmednagai 
School. 

Gopal Rao Phatak, Head Clerk, Judge's Court, 
Thana ; Nyayadish, Kolhapur State ; 1st Class 
Subjudge, Poona. 

Mahadeo Shastre Khare, 

1854-1855. 

Ana Sahsrabudhe, Assistant Master, Poona School-, 
Estate Agent in Poona. 

Raoji Shastri Godbole, Translation Exhibitioner; 
Marathi Translator. 

Rama Vinayak Ok, Translation Exhibitioner; Deputy 
Educational Inspector . 

Navorji Padamji, In business with his brother Dorabjee 


Pudumjet. 

Chintaman Sakharam Chitnis, First Class Sub-judge. 
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Luxuman Jagannath Vaidya, Deputy Inspector , 
Karachi, Sind; Subah tn Baroda State, 
afterwards Dcwaii Bahadur. 

Purshuram Pant Godbole. 

Raoji Punekar, Marathi Translator after Major 
Candy. 

Venkat Ramchandra. 

Rama Godbole, Overseer , P.W.D. 

Prabharkar Joglekar, Accountant , P.W.D. 

Hari Bhatvadekar, Head Master , Berar. 

Bapu Abaji, Chief Constable , Khandish. 

Shivram Kanitkar, Executive Engineer's Office, Poona. 

Samuel Hanson, Overseer , P.W.D. 

Parshuram Sakharam, Clerk, Small Cause Court. 

Chinbas Appa, Deputy Educational Inspector, Dhar - 

Cazi Shahabudin.—This gentleman was a member 
of an Arab Koreish family settled in Savant Wadi, 
a young man, he attracted the notice of Sir G. Le 
Grand Jacob, who sent him to the Poona College, and 
afterwards to the Engineering School. He then went 
to Cutch as a clerk to Col. Jacob, and soon became 
Secretary to the Council of Regency, in which capacity 
he distinguished himself by his loyal services at the 
time of the Mutiny. In 1868 he became Minister to 
the Rao of Cutch, and in the service of H. H. 
visited and lived in London for three years. In 1875 
he became Sar Subah of Baroda, and in 1883 Minister 
to the Gaekwar. 


I 
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Cazi Shahabudin received the title of Khan Baha¬ 
dur in 1877, anc ^ thej distinction of C.I.E, in 1880 
In 1886 he was appointed by Lord Reay a member 
of the Bombay Legislative Council. He was also a 
Fellow of the University of Bombay. He was a 
man not only of public ability, but of intellectual 
tastes, and collected for himself a large library of 
English and Oriental books. 

Bhumaya Saenna, Overseer, P.W.D. 

Gangadhar Vinayak Mehendale, Sub-engineer , 

P. W.D. First Grade. 

Govind Ganesh Naroane, Sub-engineer, P. W.D. 

1854-55 

Daji Shripat Nagpurkar, Sub-engineer, P. W.D. 

Bala Bapujee Phadke, Sub-engineer , First Grade, 
The College buildings were erected under his 
supervision. 

Bha^kar Sakharam, 

Nana Wakil, Maharajah Holkars Wakil at Poona. 

Balwant Shankar Purandhare, Accountant in the 
Executive Engineer's Office , Poona. 

Lakshman Patwardhan, Revenue Department. 

1856-57- 

Baba Gokhley, Kept a private school in Poona ; edited 
“ Dnyan Parkash "for twenty years; published a 
Marathi adaptation of Julius Caesar. 

Krishnaji Bhicaji Gokhale, Tutor to the Maharajah 
of Kolhapur ; went to England with hint. 

Bala Nagnath Deputy Collector, Sholapur. 
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Bhaoo Gokhale, Vakil. 

Nana Ghatey, Head master , Bcrar. 

Damodur Jugannath, Registration DeptSindh. 

Rama Gokhley, Assistant master , Elphinstone High 
School. 

Trimbak Prabharkar Sarunjamey, Clerk in the Military 
Accounts Office. 

Waman Krishna Agurkur, Deputy Inspector 0/ 
Schools. 

Bapu Joshi Newaskur, lived privately in Foona and 
Newase. 

Shedheslnvar Deokuley, Puranik at Poona. 

Vinayek Pitkur, Edited “ High a n ta ratnakaP; lived 
privately in Bombay . 

Vireshwarbhat Wyekar, Shastri at Deccan College . 
Bhima Acharya Kanadey, lived privately in Poona. 
Vishnu Lalit, Marathi teacher . 

Parasharam Patankar, Sanscrit and Marathi teacher 
in Bombay ; went on the stage. 

Annunta Gorboley, Assistant Schoolmaster, Berar . 
Dama Puntambekar. 

Bhika Aynapoorey. 

Chintoo Theaoorkur, Postal Department. 

Dajee Londhey, Shrstri in Poona. 

Rama Wyed, School Master in Berat. 

Shridhar Jambhekar, Assistant School-master, Berar. 
Gazanun Pathak, Marathi teacher and interpreter. 
Chintoo Walimbey, Postmaster at Wau 
Rama Powar, Cloth Merchant , Poona. 
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Gunnu Malwankar, Writing Master in the Par see 
Benevolent Institution, Bombay ; afterwards of the 
Poona Anglo-Indian Writing School. 

Vinayek Adurekar, Lived on his estate at Nasik. 

Sakharam Deo, Became a Sadhu, and agent for 
pilgrims to Benares. 

Manohar Rishee, Deputy Inspector at Satara and 
Ratnagiri . 

Ramakant Bhendey, First Assistant, Hyderabad High 
School, Sind. 

Govind Ballal, Deputy Inspector of Schools m the 
Southern District. 

Martand Paitkar, Assistant School Master. He after¬ 
wards become a devotee of Vithoba, and, died at 
Alandi. 

Gopal Balaji Nene, Head master ofSholapur High 
School. 

Wasudev Juggonath, Deputy Inspector; Curator of 
the Government Central Book Depot. 

Waman Narayan Bapat, Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner in Berar. 

Narayan Deshpande, Deputy Collector, Ahmednagar. 

Balkrishna Bapat, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Poona. 

Gundoo Tailung, went on the stage in Nana Sohoni’s 
Company. 

1858-59. 

Narayan Krishna Gokhale, Deputy Inspector of schools 
at Satara and Ahmednagar. 
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Janardan Narayan Natu, Headmaster of Woon School 


in Berar. 

Burjorji Cursetji Sanjana, Started a private school. 
Vinayak Krishna Gorey, Deputy Inspector of schools. 
Baloo Patwardhan Josee. 

Vishnu Balkrishna Sone, Headmaster at Indore. 
Deputy Inspector ; Principal of Poona Training 

College. 

Kan a Thosar, First Class Sub-fudge at Ratnagm. 
Bala Nagnath, Mamlatdar, Central Division. 
Pandurang Daji, Deputy Collector, Poona. 


C. Ramkrishna Aya. 

Baba Ramchandra Pradhan, Deputy Inspector of 
Schools in Berar. P,Misled a Maratlu aa- 
aptation of the Lady of the Lake. 

Bhicaji Ramchunder, Mamlatdar. 

Gopal Chimnaji. 

Chintaman Govind. 

Bhaoo Hari Palundey, Head Clerk to the Collector of 


Poona. 

Jeysing Angray, Diwan, Baroda State. 

Govind R. Bhagwat. 

Babaji Luxooman, First Class Sub-judge at Belgaum■ 
1859-60. 

Rama Datar, Headmaster Sholapur and Akalkoi. 
Gunesh Narayan Dhekne, Clerk in the Office of the 
Commissioner, S.D. 

Sudasive Gorey, Pleader at Poona. 

Chimnaji Rajaram, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Berar. 
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Wassudeo Nilcant Bhadlcamkar, Sub-judge at Pirn- 
palgaon. 

Waraon Ganesh Bakhale. 

Eshwant Rao Ambaji, Sub judge in Thana. 

Anna Bhivrow Kotwal, Deputy Collector, Thana, 

Vishnoo Sudasive Sabnis, Assistant mastei, Dhulia 
High School. 

Trimbac Narayan Rajmacliikar, Inamdar ; edited 
“ Nyayadtirsha" for twenty years. 

Narayan Waraon. 

Kristnaji Cashinath Joshi, Clerk in the Collector's 
Office , Satara. 

Cashinath Dinkar Gharpure, Clerk in P.W.D. 

Narayen Mahadeo Paranjape, Editor of '■'■Native 
Opinion" for twenty years. 

Vinayak Balkristna. 

Vinayak Chintaman Joglekar , Joined the Engineering 
College; First Class Supervisor. 

Tatia Datay, Headmaster Anglo-Vernacular School, 
IVai; Clerk to the Cantonment Magistrate, 
Poona. 

Trimbak Bapoojee. 

Ramchandra Luximon. 

Narayan Cbimnajee Apte, Postal Superintendent. 

Shivram Ramcristna. 

i860—1861. 

Trimbac Khandekur, Head master, Miraj School. 

Mahadajee Luxmon, Clerk . 
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Rowjee Ganesh Kanitkar, Head Accountant, B. B. 
& C. I. Ry* 

Rama Bhairaw Durphulay, Head Clerk to the Specia 
Judge, Deccan Agriculturalists Rehej Act. 
Govind Vinayak Patwardhan, Headmaster Kalyan 
Anglo- Vernacular School; Deputy Inspector, 
Ratnagiri. 

Cristnajee Ballal Phatak, Clerk of the District 
Judge's Court, Poona ; Karbhan to the Chief 

of Bhor . 7 

Rama Hari Datar, Headmaster, Akalkot Sehool. 

Atmaram Anant Menzoge, Headmaster, Berars. 
Cristnajee Casinath Joshi, Clerk, Collector of 

SfttClYft S OffiCL* - . * 

Hari Kondadev Sahasrabudhe, Clerk, Co ec 01 ... 

Poona. 

Sajoo Krishna Dhond, Mamlatdar. 


Dwarkanath Narayan. 

.. TnfTlpkar. Head Clerk, Execu 
Damoder Juggannath JogleKar, 

live Engineer's Office, Poona. 

Shivram Bapoojee Paranjape, Bafimr °f Sanscnt, 

Kolhapur College. 

1861—62. 

Visajee Ragbooaath Joshi, Headmaster Berar; 
Deputy Educational Inspector, Elhchpur. 

Govind Keshav Sabdeo, Headmaster, Nasik. 
Ganesh Yashwant Dhekne, Librarian of Deccan 
College. 
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Armogum Narayan Swami, Clerk of the Court, Dis¬ 
trict Judge, Poona. 

Ramchandra Govind Angal, Land-agent. 

Narayan Bhicajee Joglekar, Mamlatdar; Deputy 
Collector. 

Sitaram Vitthal. 

Mahadeo Malhar, Sub-registrar , Registration 
Department, 

Mahadev Ballal. 

Bhimajee Rowji. 

Venkajee Shivaram. 

Wasoodeo Gungadhur. 

Wasoodeo Krishna. 

1862— 63. 

Ramchandra Bahirao, Clerk of the Court , Sholapnr. 
Govind Balwant, Deputy Inspector at Rainagiri ; 

Headmaster, Dhulia High School. 

Sorabjee Peeroshaw. 

Dhunjibboy Nusserwanjee. 

Bomanjee Peeroshaw Bharucha, Solicitor; Practised 
at Hyderabad. 

Gopal Junardun Bhatkande, Deputy Collector , Than a. 
Wishwanath Vishnoo. 

Shivram Chintamon. 

J. F. Gonsalves, L. M. & S., Pandora Dispensary. 
Mahadeo Anant. 

Juggonath Narayan. 

1863— 64. 

Narayan Anant IJkarde. 
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Vishnu Gopal, Assistant Commissioner , C.P. 

Dinker Bullal. 

Rango Krishna. 

Gunnesh Govind. 

Rao Bahadur Ganesh Govind Gokhale, after leaving 
College, went to Kathiawar and found work as a 
Boundary Surveyor. In this and other posts he showed 
great mechanical ability, and in 1870 he was appointed 
State Engineer to Gondal State. In 1884 he was created 
Rao Bahadur ; and he retired from service in 1890. He 
is the author of several books in Marathi and Guzerati 
on Gardening and Agriculture. 

Dwarkanath Narayan Randive, Sub-judge , Central 
Division. 

Waman Ganesh Bakhle, Sub-judge, Central Division. 

Krishnajee Narayan, Tutor to the Rajah of Kolhapur; 
Inspector of Schools. 

M. A. GRADUATES, 

1866. 

Bhagwat, G. R., Headmaster of the High School 
at Chandernagore C. P.; Headmaster of 
Ratnagiri High School. A man of literary 
promise , and a contributor to the “ Times of 
India." He died prematurely, 

Bhandarkar, R. G.— See College Staff, 

1868. 

Mankar, G. A., LL.B., Sub judge at Sinttar , Hasih 
District; Fellow of Bombay University, since 
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1871; author of a Life of Mr . Justice. 
Ranade. 

1869. 

Bhat, G. A., L.C.E., Assistant Engineer , P.W.D. 
1874. 

*Bhide, S. P., Entered the service of the Baroda State. 
Kirloskar, G; R., LL.B., Pleader in the High Court\ 
Mahajani, V. M., Inspector of Education in Berar ; 
presented Rs . 1,000 to the College to endow a 
Sanscrit prize. 

18760 

Jinsivale, S. G., Professor of Sanscrit in Wilson 
College , Bombay. 

Kelkar, D. G., Headmaster , Ratnagiri High School. 

1878. 

Dastur, P. H., Second Presidency Magistrate. 

1879. 

Sanjana, K. J., Mathematical Master in the College 
of Science , Poona ; Professor of Mathematics , 
Santa Idas College, Bhavnagar . 

1883. 

Dole, Mo Go, L.C.E., Professor of Mathematics in 
Jabalpur College, C.P. 

1885. 

Deshpande, R. H., Canarese Translator; Principal 
of the Training College , Dhanvar; Fellow of 
the University in 1895. 

* ror some reason, this student’s name does not appear in 
the BA. Lists, 
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Gole, M. S., Principal of Fergus son College since 1895. 

1886. 

Dhekne, B. N., Principal of the Madhav College , 
L/jjain. 


1887. 

Sethna, D„ S., Deputy Registrar of the High Court. 

1888. 

Bhagwat, R. B., Headmaster of ike Education 
Society's High School, Ahmcdnagar. 

1889. 

Arte, B. R, Professor of Sanscrit , Baroda College. 

1892. 


‘Dave, K. S, Professor of History in the Guzerat 
College; subsequently Professor of Logic and 
Moral Philosophy at Baroda. 

Vartak, V, N. Assistant Engineer for Irrigation, 
Poona District. 

1894. 

Dannie, M, K., Professor of Logic and Moral Philo¬ 
sophy , Mdhava College, Ujjain. 

Desai, S, A., Professor, The Maharajah's College, 
Indore. 


1895 (Second Class). 

Bhate, G. C., Professor of History and Moral Philo, 
sophy, Fergussbn College. 

Pass 

Bijapurkar, V. J„ Professor of Sanscrit , Rajaram. 
College, Kolhapur. 


* Graduated B. A. from Elphinstone College. 
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Chahevala, J. H., LLB., Subdudge, Rangoon . 

1896. 

*Bijapurkar, V. G. 

Paranjape, S. M., Editor of ilie “ Kah" 

1807. 

Gokhale, V. B., Secretary, Poona Native Institution * 
Kalsulkar, S. V. 

1898. 

Gokhale, V. S., Died you?ig. 

Joshi, M.~ M., Professor of Sanscrit, Bahauadin 
College , Junagad . 

Kulkarni, D. V., LL.B. Pleader , Karhad. 

1899. (Second Class). 

Rajvade, V. K., Professor of Sanscrit, Sindh College; 
Professor of English Literature, Fergusson 
College. 

Pass 

Chhapkhane, K. R. 

Sathe, S. G., Acting Professor of Logic and Moral 
Philosophy , Elphinstone College , 

1900. (Second Class.) 

Bhatt, H. M., Professor of History , Bahauddm 
College , Junagad . 

Kulkarni, R. K., Professor of History , Madhav 
College , Ujjain . 

Tembe, K» D., Postal Department 


* The first time in English and Sanscrit; the second time in 
History and Philosophy. 
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1901, (Second Class). 

Bhandarkar, D. R., Author of a Kushana Stone 
Inscription and the Saha Era. 

Kulkarni, L. P. 

Terigundi, R. G. 

Patvardhan, D. R. 

B. A. GRADUATES. 


1862. (First Class.) 

Bhandarkar, R. G. —See M.A. List. 

1864. (Second Class.) 

Kothare, G* D., LL.B. 

1865. (Second Class.) 

Bhagwat, G. R. —See M.A. List. 

1866. (Second Class.) 

Mankar, G. A. —See M.A. List. 

Naik, B. S., Mamlatdar in Satara and Sholapur 
Districts. 

Paranjpe, S. B., Fellow of Bombay University , i8q6 ^ 
Professor of Sanskrit in the Rajaram College , 

1867. (First Class.) 

Bhat, G. A. —See M.A. List. 

(Second Class.) 

Godbole, K. R., M.C.E., Executive Engineer at 
Sholapur. 

Marathi, K. B., LL.B., First Class Sub-judge , 
author of six Science Primers in Maiathi 
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since his retirement in IQOI, Mr . Marathi 
has offered Government his services as Volun¬ 
tary Lecturer in Sanskrit at the College and 
has continued to attend and work there regularly , 

Oka, R. G., L.C.E., in the Service of Indore State . 

Sathe, N. V M Deputy Inspector in Berar; Head¬ 
master of the High Schools at Surat , Poona , 
and Satara . 

Vakhavkar, B. B., Vice-Principal, Rajaram College , 
Kolhapur. 

1868. (First Class.) 

Apte, M. C., LL.B.—A distinguished High Court 
Pleader, a J. P. and an active member of the Bombay 
Corporation, He was created a Fellow of Bombay 
University in 1875. He devoted his wealth to the 
foundation of a Sanskrit Library, with printing press 
attached, and a dharmshala for the entertainment 
of pandits willing to assist in Sanskrit publications. 
This institution, the Anandashram, is situated in 
Budhwar Peth, Poona City; and here too lie the 
remains of the founder, who was buried there. 

1868. 

Deshmukh, K. G., Visited England; became a 
Barrister, and settled at Baroda , 

(Second Class.) 

Bhedvar, P, D., Head Clerk , Government Clothing 
Department . 
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Kathavati, A. V .,—See College Staff. 

Padhye, H. G., Professor of Sanskrit, Saugor College, 
Principal of the Training College, Nagpur. 
Founder of the Wividha Dnyan Vistara, the 
oldest Marathi literary magazine. Founder 
of the Padhye Prize at Deccan College. 

Phadke, N. G., LL.B., Sub-judge. 

1869. (First Class.) 

Jatar, D. B. Head-master, Satara High School. 

1870. (Second Class.) 

Ajgavkar, A. N. 

Angal, R. G., Principal of the Training College, 
Hyderabad, Sind. 

Deshmukh, R. G., Sub-judge at Malvan; afterwards 
Subha in the Baroda State. 

Joshi, G. P., Tutor to the Chief of Bhor. 

Khandalavala, N. D., LL,B., Special Judge tinder 
the Agriculturist's Relief Act, Poona, Satara 
and Ahmednagar. 

Mahajani, V. M . —See M.A. List . 

Patwardhan, V. R., LL.B. 

1871. (Second Class). 

Aitken, E. H.—Mr. Aitken won the Hornjee Cursetjee 
Dady prize in 1871 with a poem on Suttee. He passed 
the M. A. examination in 1872, but did not formally 
graduate; and at one time he held the position of 
Latin Reader in the College. At present he is Assistant 
Collector in the Salt Department. He is probably 
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best known to English readers as the author of Behind 
the Bungalow and many interesting sketches of natural 
history. He is a J. P. in Bombay and was created 
a Fellow of the University in 1899. 

Bhat, C. N., LL.B., First Class Sub-judge in Poona 
Special Judge under the Deccan Agriculturalists 
Relief Act; a reformer and a well known 
member of the Prarthana Somaj. 

Bhat, G. A., Sub-judge in Kanara. Has published 
some vernacular adaptations of Shakespeare. 

Bhatavedekar, V. R., Deputy Inspector of Schools in 
Berar. 

Contractor, B. P., LL.B., Barrister in Bombay. 

Kolatkar, L. S., Deputy Inspector of Schools. 

Ranade, G. K., Superintendent in the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment, Secretariat. 

Talvalkar, R. B., Head-master of Akola High School. 

1872, (Second Class.) 

Banap, G. V., First Class Sub judge, Nasik. 

Chiplunkar, V, K.-Vishnu Krishna Chiplunkar 
was the eldest son of Krishna Shastri Chiplunkar, of the 
old Pathshala. He served as an assistant in Poona and 
Ratnagiri High Schools; in 1880 he founded the New 
English School in Poona, and took a leading part m 
establishing the two newspapers, the Maratha and tne 
Kesari. In 1874 he began to publish the Nibundhmala , 
He died in 1882. He is described by those who knew 
him as a man of great self respect, taciturn, studious, 
and devoted to his country and its old institutions. 
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Kirloskar, G. R.— See M.A. List. 

Kirtane, K. V,, High Court Pleader , Bombay, 
Limaye, G. V., Deputy Inspector of Schools, Nasik. 
Thakar, G. P., District Deputy Collector, Sholapur. 

1873. (Second Class). 

Gharpure, D. G., First Class Sub-judge, Dhulia. 
Jinsivale, S. Q.—See M.A. List. 

Kirloskar, S. R„, LL.B., Pleader at Sholapur. 

Kunte, V. K., Karbhari in Dewas State. 

Pandit, V. V., LL.B., in the service of Baroda State ; 
High Court Judge, and afterwards acting Natk 
Divan . 



Ranade, S. M., in the service of Baroda State', Marathi 
Translator . 

Sane, G. G., Mamlatdar at Hubli. 

Sane, K. V., Head-master of Belgaum High School ; 
Editor of the Kavya I tihas-Sangraha, a collec- 
tion of Marathi bakhars and poems . 

Tarapurvala, T. K., L.C.E., James Berkeh Gold 
Medallist in 187s; created Fellow of the 
Bombay University in 1887, Executive Engineer 
at A hmcdabad , created C.l.E in igoi as a 
rewardfor his services during the famine. 


1874. (First Class). 

Apte, G. K., L.C.E., James Btrkely Gold Medallist 
in 1878; Fellow of the Bombay University 
in 1893. Executive Engineer at Ratnagin. 
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(Second Class.) 

Alpaivala, D. J. 

Deslimukh, R. G iy High Court Interpreter\ 

Joshi, B. N., LL.B., in the service of Kdlhapur 
State , Chief Justice . In conjunction with some 
of the Karbhai is of other Southern Maratha 
States has prepared a Code of Laws for Kolhapur 
and other Southern Maratha States. 

Keshav, D. G. —See M.A. List. 

Kelkar, K, G., Principal of Poona Training College. 

Mahisalkar, V. R., Assistant-master , Dharwav High 
School. 

Phadke, V. V., Sub-judge at Thana. 

Saharasbudhe, B. R., Fellow of Bombay University 
in 1888; Educational Inspector Southern 
Division , Has published a Marathi translation 
of BlandforcTs Physical Gcogtaphy of India , 

1875. (First Class.) 

Kashirsagar, G. N., Assistant-master , Baroda High 
School. 

Agashe, G. J., Curator Government Central Press 
Bombay; for some years Headmaster of Dhulia 
High School. Author of many short poems; both 
in English and Marathi; also of Sundarcht 
Sankranty (a Marathi story); Balodhaiiy (a 
pamphlet on Froebel); a translation of Mrs. 
Fawcett 1 s Political Economy; a life of Avadabat 
Bhide t a promising pupil of the Girls' High 
School , Poona. 
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Ajinkya, S. G., LL.B., Sub-judge. 

Chhatre, N. V., L. M. & S. 

Dastur, P, H. —See M.A. List. 

Dharap, N. K., Life-member, New English School. 
Hasabnis, G. M., Headmaster , Batoda High School. 
Huligolkar, K. M., Sub judge at Ycola in the A asik 
District. 

Indapurkar, V. G., First Assistant, Dharwar High 
School. 

Kavandikar, R. B., Headmaster, Dharwar High 
School. 

Kavthekar, V. L., Naib Subha in Baroda State. 
Has written in Marathi on Political Economy. 


1876. (Second Class.) 


Atre, A. R., Deputy Inspector of Schools, Ahmedr.agar. 
Chhatre, N. V., L.C.E., Deputy Educational Inspector, 
Ahmednagar. 

Marathe, K. S., —See M.A. List. 

Upasani, S. B., Sub judge at Ankleshwar. 


1877. (First Class.) 


Jambhekar, G. B., Mamlatdar at Gadag. 
Sanjana, K. J., —See M.A. List. 

Tilak, B. G., LL.B. 


(Second Class.) 


Choubal, R. S., High Court Interpreter. 

Godbole, H. G., Headmaster , Nasik High School. 
Gole, S. B., Sub-judge at Vita. 

Padumji, G. D., Assistant to the Accountant General. 


I 
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Rohankhedkar, H. R., Headmaster , Amraoti High 
School. 

1878. (First Class.) 

Apte, V # S,—Mr. Apte was born in 1859 in 
Savantvadi State. His family was in reduced 
circumstances, and his father’s death left three sons 
penniless wandering from place to place in search of 
alms and education ; they at last reached Kolhapur, 
where Mr. E. M. Kunte protected and helped them. 
Vamanrao won the first Jagannath Shankarshet scholar¬ 
ship and joined Deccan College in 1873. After leaving 
College he joined the New English School as Superin¬ 
tendent, and was remarkably successful, especially in 
his teaching of Sanscrit. In 1884 he and his colleagues 
formed the Deccan Education Society and established 
Eergusson College, of which he was elected Princi, 
pal. He died prematurely of typhoid fever in 1892. 
His death was a severe loss. He was both a scholar 
and a teacher of a very high type. Among his 
published works may be mentioned a Guide to Sanserif 
Composition , Sanscrit-English Dictionary , and English - 
Sanscrit Dictionary . 

(Second Class.) 

Bhagvat, D. V., LL 0 B., Pleader at Amraoti. 

Khare, D. A., LL.B., Fellow of Bombay Univer¬ 
sity in 1889. High Court Pleader. In 1895 
was created Additional Member of the Legis¬ 
lative Council. 
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Pass. 

Kirtane, M. V., Deputy Inspector of Schools, Poona. 

Bengeri, R. P., District Deputy Collector. 

Gandhe, L. G., in the service of Gwalior State. 

Kelkar, G. N., Sub-judge at Bclgaum. 

Mulye, K. V., Karbhari , Dcvas State. 

Pathak, K. B.,— Sec College Staff. 

Sharangpani, K. V., in the Service of Baroda State; 

High Court Judge. 

Vad, G. C. in the Alienation Office , Assistant 
Commissioner for the Central Division. 

1879. (Second Class.) 

Agarkar, G. G.—Mr. Agarkar was bom in 18591 
at a village near Karhad. His family was poor and 
dependent, but be was naturally studious, and his 
abilities attracted the notice of friends, who helped 
him to attend school at Akola. He matriculated in 
1875 and joined Deccan College, where, by the aid 
of friends, professors, scholarships, and prizes, he 
remained till he took his B.A. and M.A. degrees. 

From his College days he determined to devote 
his life to the cause of National Education, and in 
1880 he joined the promoters of the New English 
School. He took a leading part in the conduct o 
the Kesari and the Maratha ; and in 1882 he suffered 
four months imprisonment for attacks made in their 
columns on the Karbhari of Kolhapur. ^ I11 18S8 he 
left the staff of these papers, and started the Sudharak , 
or Reformer, to champion a cause in which he 
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suffered great unpopularity and abuse. In 1892 he 
succeeded Mr. Apte as Principal of Fergusson College, 
and three years later he died of asthma. Mr. Agarkar 
is well remembered as a man of bold and radical 
views, and independent character. His journalistic 
articles have been republished; we may add that 
he rendered Hamlet into Marathi. 

Bapat, S. B., Karbhari t Phaltan State . 

Desai, K. K. 

Jathar, B. G., Headmaster , Bijapur High School 

Joshi, V. R. 

Mirajkar, R. S., LL.B., Sub-judge . 

Pass. 

Apte, M. S., Deputy Inspector of Schools, Khandesli . 

Chaubal, M. B., LL.B., Fellow of Bombay Univer¬ 
sity in X900 , High Court Pleader. 

1880. (Second Class.) 

Deshpande, L. M., Daftadar to the Collector of 
Khandesh. 

Dravid, V. K., Pleader, Poona. 

Karandikar, V, B., L.M. & S., Assistant Surgeon 
at Pandharpuv. 

Nagarkar, R. D., Sub-judge at Nasik. 

Saharasbuddhe, G. B., in the Service of H. H. the 
Nizam. 

Pass. 

Agashe, K. J., Mamlatdar at Nandurbar. 

Bhagwat, B. A., LL.B., High Court Pleader. 

Sathe, M. A., Revenue Department. 
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1881. (Second Class.) 


Dole, M. G.— See M.A. List. 

Gole, M. Y .—Sec M.A. List. 

Puntambekar, V, D., Mamlatdar. 

Pass. 

Bakre, R. V., Mamlatdar, Southern Division. 
Bhadchade, L. G., Took Sir G. Le Grand Jacob 
Prize m 1882; Mangaldas Nathubhoy Scholar- 
~ ship in 1884; visited, England. Judge in 
Indore; Barrister-at-Law* 

Godbole, R. P., Headmaster, Sholapur High 
School• 

Patwardhan, V. A., Pleader. Formerly member of 
Poona Municipality. 

Sone, B. R. 

1882. (Second Class.) 

Bhagwat, R. B.— See M.A. List. 

Bharucha, J. K. LL.B., Pleader , Nagpur. 
Deshpande, R. H.— Sec M.A. List. 

Pass. 

Bhide, B. V., Deputy Inspector of Schools, Khandesh. 

Joglekar, V. D., LL.B., Sub-judge. 

Lele, M. V., L.C.E., in the Service of the Maharajah 

of Gwalior. 

Lele, V. K„ Pleader at Hyderabad\ Deccan. 

Natu, R. R., Headmaster , Southern Division. 

Sohoni, V. A., Headmaster, Ratnagiri High 
School . 
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1883. (Second Class). 

Chavan, B. D., Naib Sarlashhar in the Baroda 
Artillery . 

Joglekar, R. N., Native Assistant to the Commissioner, 
C.D. 

Phansalkar, R. B., Mamlatdar, Central Division. 

Pass. 

Athvankar, A. M., Assistant-master , Elpliinstone 
High School. 

Bangali, T. G., Mamlatdar, Central Division. 

Bhide, K. N., LL.B., Sub-judge. 

1883 

Jambhekar, H. B., Sheristedar to the Commissioner, 
Southern Division. 

Kale, G. R., Principal, Aurangabad College. 

Khanvalkar, K. S., LL.B., Sub judge. 

Mundale, R. G., LL.B., Pleader at Yavatmal 
Berar. 

Puranik, B. M., L. M. & S., in the Service of Baroda 
Stale. 

Ranade, Y. N., LL.B., Pleader at Pandharjur. 

Sadhale, V. N., Assistant Master, Elpliinstone High 
School. 

Subhedar, R. S., Judicial Department, Baroda 
State. 

Vad, V. A., Mamlatdar, Central Division. 

1884. (First Class.) 

Rajwade, V. K. —See M.A. List . 
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(Second Class): 

Bengali, S. K., Mamlatdar. 

Banhatti, N. D., Assistant to the Professor of Oriental 
Languages', Deccan College. 

Bharucha, F. D. 

Bhandivad, V. B., Mamlatdar , Canara. 

Bhide, V. V., First Assistant, Bclgaum High School 
Dabir, B. N., Headmaster , Blior High School. 
Dhekne, B„ N. —See M.A. List. 

Joshi, V; B., Deputy Educational Inspector , Southern 
Division. 

Ketkar, K. S., LL.B., Pleader at Nasik. 
Khandekar, S. D., LL.B., Karbhari at Mudhol. 
Khare, D. N., LL.B., Pleader, Central Provinces. 
Khare, P. P., LL.B., High Court Pleaaer, Bombay. 
Killedar, G. L., Mamlatdar, Central Division. 
Kirkire, K. H., LL.B., Sub-judge, Northern Division 
Kirtane, R. T., LL.B., Sub-judge. 

Masur, K. S., Mamlatdar, Southern Division. 

Pass. 

Betigiri, R. B., Mamlatdar, Southern Division, 
Bhat, M. V., LL.B., High Court Pleader, Bombay. 
Dastur, M. H., Executive Officer, Poona Cantonment 
Committee. 

1884. 

Deshmukh, V. S., Headmaster, Byramn feejeebhoy 
High School , Thana. 

Deshpande, R. M., Superintendent, Secretariat. 

Gadre, R. V., Collector's Office, Dhulia, 
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Godbole, N. K., Marnlatdar y Central Division. 

Herlekar, V. M., LL.B., Pleader , Dharwa?. 

Joshi, N. D. 

Marathe, T. M., Revenue Officer and Magistrate , 
Kolliapuv State. 

Phatak, V. B., Revenue Department , Satara District* 

Pradhan, S. A., Revenue Departments Central 
Division . 

Vanavale, S. R., PYrs/ Assistant , Nasik High School. 

1885. (Second Class.) 

Arte, B. R.— See M. A. ZA/. 

Bhanu, C. G., Professor of H istory, Fergus son College. 

Bodas, L. C , Superintendent^ Secretariat. 

Deshpande, S. G., LL.B., Pleader , Central Provinces. 
Hardikar, C. K., Marnlatdar. 

Parchure, V. N., Marnlatdar, Ratnagin District . 

Patwardhar, G. V., LL.B., Sub-judge. 

Sethna, D. S. —See M. A. List. 

Vakharkar, B. L. Died young. 

Pass. 

Angal, B. R., LL.B., Pieader , Amraoti. 

Betigiri, S. N., Marnlatdar. 

Bhatvedekar, G. K., LL.B. Died young . 

Datar, H. R. Marnlatdar , Southern Division . 

Gadgil, S. B., LL.B,, Sub-judge. 

Joshi, S. G. Died young. 

Karmakar, H. B., Assistant-master , Rajaram High 
School^ Kolhapur. 
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Kulkurni, E. S., LL.B., Sub-Judge. 
Mangalvedhekar, R. V., Mamlatdar , Southern 
Division . 

Mule, G. B., Clerk of the Judge's Court , Ratnagzn. 
Patwardhan, G. B., Slialadhikari , Bhor State . 


1886. (Second Class.) 


Atre, B. N. Died young. 

Bhide, R. J., Karbhari ) Dewas State. 

Chinmulghund, H. V., LL.B., Sub-judge , Southern 
Division. 

Date, N. K., Pleader , Berar . 

Devbhankar, R. V,, LL.B., Pleader , Dhulia . 

Karnik, B. A., Mamlatdar . 

Lenahan, H. T. Audit Department , 5 . S' C. /. /?>'. 

Vaknis, D. H., L.L.B., Pleader , Poona . 


1886. Pass. 


Apte, C. N. Died young. 

Bapat, M. S., LL.B., Pleader , Berar. 

Damle, A. M., LL.B., Pleader , Ratnagzn. 

Ghanekar, L. G. 

Gole, G. S., District Judge , Indore State . 

Hanson, C. M., jFbr/ 7/7^ Office. 

Holigolkar, L. N., Assistant Master , Dharwar High 
School. 

Jagde, G. B., Chitnis to the Collector y A 7 as?k District . 
Lele, R. S., Assistant Master y Berar. 

Limaye, P. R., Life member Deccan Education Society ; 

taught in the New English School. 

Mudivedkar, S. R., Karbhari in Lokapur State. 
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Parchure, S. G., Professor of Sanscrit , XJjjatn College. 

Patankar, P. N Professor of Sanscrit, Holkar College , 
Indore. 

Patwardhan, R. K., LL.B. Died young. 

Pendse, D, R., LL.B., Pleader , Amraoti. 

Pethe, A. R., Mamlatdar, Northern Division. 

Sathaye, S. N., LL.B., Sub-judge , Southern Division. 

1887. (First Class.) 

Joshi, B. V., Assistant to the Reporter on the Native 
Press . 

(Second Class.) 

Ambegavkar, G. B., LL.B., fudicial Department , 
Baroda State. 

Bijapurkar Vishnu, G.—&?£ Lw/. 

1887. 

Pandit, K. N., LL.B., Sarny ay adhish, Kolhapur. 

Pass. 

Argikar, L. B., Assistant-master , Education Depart¬ 
ment. 

Atre, H. B., Assistant-master, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Bakshi, G. B., Judicial Department , Dliar State. 

Bhadkamkar, H. M., Professor of Sanscrit, Wilson 
College. 

Bharucha, B. P, Manager, Standard Oil Company , 
Bombay. 

Bhatvedekar, P. H., Mamlatdar , Khandesh. 

Chandorkar, D. T., Professor of Sanskrit in Fcrgnsson 
College. 
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Devrukhe, N. S., LL.B., Sub-judge . 

Dhadphale, K. B., Pleader, Skolapur. 

Godbole, V. A , Mamlatdar , Central Division . 

Javadekar, D. }., Private Secretary to the Chief oj 
Fish alga dh, 

Kanekar, M. K., Mamlatdar «, 

Koparkar, G. L., LL.B., Pleader, Dhuha . 

Padhy, D. K., Tutor to Himat Bahadur , Kolhapur 
State . 

Shendre, V. N., Died young, 

1888, January. (First Class.) 

Sorabji, Cornelia.—Miss Sorabji was appointed in 1888 
Senior Dakshina Fellow of the /ihmedadad College ; in 
the following year she went to Oxford as a scholar oi 
Somerville Hall. In 1892 she graduated as Bachelor of 
Civil Law, being the first and only lady who has been 
permitted to take the degree at Oxford. In 1896 she 
became LL.B., of the Bombay University. She is at 
present (1902) practising at Allahabad, chiefly as a 
Chamber Counsel for Purdahnishin ladies. Miss 
Sorabji has contributed articles to the Nineteenth 
Century, the Spectator and other English Magazines ; 
and in 1901 published “ Love and Life behind the 

Purdah •” 

Second Class. 

Bharucha, R. P., LL.B., Solicitor , Bombay. 

Deshmukh, H. P., Mamlatdar. 

Pass. 

Ehide, V. T„ Sub-judge, Ichalkaranji State. 


J 
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Gogte, B, R., Deputy Inspector of Schools , Miraj • 
Gokhale, J. G., Died young* 

Hebbal, G. A., LL.B,, Practising at Chikkodu 
Konnur, S. J., Assistant Master, Be/gaum High 
School . 

Lele, G, V„ Superintendent of the New English 
School, Poona. 

Modak, M. II., Head-master of the Society 1 s School , 
Ahmednagar . 

Sahasrabuddhe, T. S., Died young. 

Sane, V. M. 

Sathe, S. K., Mamlatdar, Central Division. 

1889. (First Class—January.) 

Kale, R. R., LL.B., Pleader at Satara. 

(Second Class.) 

Hungund, K. S., Assistant-master, Southern Division. 
Kale, G. K., LL.B., Sub-judge, Matad . 

Kane, H. V., LL.B., Subjudge. 

Samuel, Mary, Assistant in Pandita Ramabai's' 
Sharda Sadan. 

Pass. 

Baindarkar, B. S., Revenue Department. 

Bumla, N. P., LL.B., Pleader , Poona. 

Kelkar, N. C., Assistant-master , Dhnlia High School. 
Potdar, V. M., LL.B., Pleader , Poona. 

Prani, D. P., Saniyayadnish , Miraj Senior. 

Sanjana, P. E-, LL.B., Pleader , Berar. 

Sukhia, J. D., L.L.B. Pleader, Bombay. 

Vakil, D, F., Assistant-master , Rati am. 
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1890. (Second Class.) 

Belvi, D. V., LL.B., Pleader., Bclgaon. 

Gokhaie, K. N., Assistant-master Sholapur. 

Sanjana, K. G., LL.B., Pleader, Akola. 

Thakore, B. K., Professor of Philosophy and History , 
Government College, Ajmere. 

Vartak, V. N. —See 31 .A. List. 

Pass. 

Agashe, G. K., LL.B., Pleader. 

Bapat, N. K., LL.B., Sub-fudge. 

Betigiri, J. H., LL.B., Sub-fudge , Southern Division. 
Bidi, K. K., Oriental Translator’s Office, Bombay. 
Dange, S. N., Assistant-master, Bcrar. 

Jalihal, K. R., LL.B., Sub-fudge. 

Kamat, V. V. 

Karagudri, N. G., LL.B., Pleader, Ilhamar. 
Kathavati, N. A., LL.B., Sub-judge, Dhar State. 
Khadilkar, R. K., Head-master High School, 
Jamkhandi. 

Khare, V. V., Pleader, Southern Division. 

Kotval, T. R., Sub fudge, Pandluopur. 

Lele, G. A., In the Service of Baroda State. 

Lele, R. H., Manilatdar, Nasik District. 

Limaye, N. H., LL.B., Pleader, Jalgaon. 

Limaye, V. V., LL.B., Pleader, Wai. 

Mehta, P. J., Head Accountant, Huzur Treasury, 
Kathiawar Political Agency. 

Patankar, N. P., LL.B., Pleader at Nasik. 

Phadke, S. M., Revenue Department, C.D. 
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Phadnis, S. S., Sub-judge, Sholapur District. 
Ranade, V. V., LL.B., High Court, Pleader, Bombay. 
Redkar, K. S., LL.B. 

Sabnis, K. R. 

Samarth, N. M., LL.B,, High Court, Pleader, 
Bombay, Fellow of Bombay University, IQOI. 
Saranjame, N. B., LL.B., Pleader at Sholapur. 
Shirgavkar, R. R., LL.B., Pleader, Kolhapur. 
Vaishnav, J. H., LL.B., Judge, Small Cause Court, 
Junagad. 

1891. (Second Class.) 

Bakhale, S. R., LL.B., High Court, Pleader, Bombay. 
Bhalerao, N. R., LL.B., Pleader, Poona. 

Bramhe, G. B. 

Captain, M. S., LL.B., Solicitor, Bombay. 

Desai, S. A. —See M.A. List. 

Deshpande, B. B., LL.B., Pleader, Ahmcdnagar. 
Natu, K. R., LL.B., Sub judge, Southern Division. 
Paranjape, S. M. — Sec M.A. List. 

Pass. 

Agashe, N. K., LL.B., Pleader, Sutara. 

Bhagvat, P. B., LL.B. 

Bhat, K. P., LL.B., Pleader, Berar. 

Damle, K. G., LL.B., Pleader, Akola. 

Gami, N. K., LL.B., Judge in the Palitana State. 
Gokhale, N. V., LL.B., High Court, Pleader, 
Bombay. 

Karardikak, R. B., LL.B., Pleader , Dharwar. 

Kher, G. M., LL.B., Pleader, Ratnagiri, 
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Limaye, K. G., Private Secretary to the Hon'hie 
Sardar Vinchoorkar. 

Nargund, G. G., LL.B., Pleader, Belgaum. 
Pataskar, V, V., LL.B., Sub-judge, Sholapur District. 
Patel, D. E., Head-master of the Parsce School, 
Navsari. 

Phadke, N. K, LL.B., Pleader, Akola. 

Rahalkar, N. M. 

1892. (Second Class.) 

Bakre, S. Y. 

Damle, M. K., —See M.A. List. 

Datar, A. N., LL.B., Judicial Department, Baroda 

State. 

Gajendragadkar, G. L., Commissioner's Office, South¬ 
ern Division. 

Gunjikar, K. G. 

Pass. 

Bapat, R. V., Head-master , Aundh High School. 
Uendigiri, K. B., First Assistant, Bijapur High School. 
Bhide, R. K., Assistant-master, Ratnagiri, High 
School. 

Datar, N. T., LL.B., Pleader. 

1892. 

Deshmukh, D. G., LL.B., Pleader, Berar. 
Devdhar, S. G., Life-member, Deccan Education 
Society, in the Society's School at Satara. 
Dhekne, G. L., LL.B., Pleader, Poona. 

Dhekne, G. L., Mamlatdar. 

Diksbit, G. S., Revenue Department. 
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Ghate, S. D., Professor of Sanskrit , Holkar College , 
Indore. 

Godbole, B. H., Mamlatdar , Central Division. 
Joga, G. D., Private Secretary to the Chief of 
Ichalkaranji. 

Kelkar, N. K., Assistant-master, Ntiian Marathi 
Vidyalaya, Poona. 

Kelkar, N. C., LL.B., Editor , a The Maratha." 
Ketkar, M. J., Head-master, High School , Indore. 
Kholkate, B. G. 

Kittur, K. G., Assistant-master , Southern Division. 
Kolatkar, S. K., LL.B., Pleader, Berar . Author 
of three Marathi Works: Makanayak , FVra 
Toy ana , Gupta Manjusha. 

Kulkarni, J. E. 

Kulkarni, R. R. 

Kulkarni, V. R., LL.B., Pleader. 

Modak, R, V., Secretariat , Bombay. 

Natu, G. K., Pleader, Poona. 

Natu, J. K., Revenue Department , Gwalior State . 
Oka, G. R., LL.B., Pleader, Belgaum. 

Panse, N. S., Professor of Sanskrit , Fergusson 
College. 

Paranjape, V. N., LL.B., Pleader in KhandesJi . 
Patwardhan, R. V., LL.B., Pleader, Poona. 
Rajwade^V. K., Publisher. 

Sabnis, H. G. f LL.B., Pleader , Belgaum Distinct. 
Saharasbuddhe, S. S., Assistant-master , /#£// School ’ 
Amraoti. 
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Sohoni, K. V., Assistant Schoolmaster , Satara. 
Tembhe, A. D., Pleader , Hubh. 

Vaze, G. G. 

1893. (Second Class). 

Bhagwat, M. V. 

Bhate, G. C .—See M.A . List. 

Chahevala, J. H.— See M.A. List. 

Dholkia, S. N., Judge at Idar , A r or^ Guzcrat. 
Ghali, S. S., Sheris iedar to District Deputy Col¬ 
lector, Belgaum. 

Killedar, V. L. 

Nanai, B. R., LL.B., Pleader , Ratnagin. 

Pass. 

Arbatti, R. B., Revenue Department , Dharwar. 
Athavale, R. S., Mamlatdar, Dindori, Nosik District. 
Bal, R. K., LL.B., PW*r, Paww. ^ 

Chakradev, B. V., Revenue. Department, Centra l 
Division. 

Damler, B. K., Assistant-master, High School Dhuha. 
Deshpande, S. S., Revenue Department, Bijapur 
District . 

Dravid, S. T., LL.B., Pleader , 

Garde, J. B., Revenue Department. 

Garde, K. K., Revenue Department. 

Godboie, D. S. 

Godbole, P. R., Assistant-master, Nosik High School. 
Gokhale, G. G., LL.B., Pleader, Bturhampur. 

Joshi, M. K., Assistant-master High School, Dhulia - 
Kaniat, L. J. 
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Khadilkar, K. P., Assistant-master. 

Kulkarni, N. R., LL.B., Pleader, Bclgaum. 
Marathe, V. V. 

Mavlankar, K. B., Boarding-house Superintendent, 
Private English School, Dapoli. 

Mehendale, K. C., Engaged oil the Bombay Sanscrit 
Series. 

Naik, K. B., Pleader, District Court, Poona. 
Parkhe, S. V., LL.B., Pleader, Satara. 

Patvardhan, V. V., Assistant-master, High School, 
Bclgaum. 

Roraer, D. D., LL.B., Solicitor, Bombay. 

Shroff, K. J., LL.B., Pleader. 

Smith, S. D., Salt Department. 

1894. (Second Class.) 

Anikhindi, K. B., Assistant-master,Jamkhandi High 
School. 

Mahajani, R. V., LL.B., Pleader, Akola. 

Ranade, C. G„ LL.B., Pleader, Sholapur. 

Pass. 

Apte, R. M., LL.B., Pleader, Kolhapur. 

Attekar, K. V. 

Avosti, P. R., LL.B., Pleader. 

Bijapurkar, V. G .—See M.A. List. 

Damle, G. R., Assistant-master, High School, Akola. 
Desai, C. M., LL.B .—See M.A. List. 

Deslipande, G. B., LL.B., Pleader, Belgaum. 

Dev, S. S., LL.B., Pleader, Dhulia. 

Dhadphale, T. R. 
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Dyahadi, Y. S., LL.B., Pleader, Poona. 

Godgil, G. B., Assistant-master, A.-V. School, Berar. 
Gayatonde, V. V., Revenue Department, Belganm 
District . 

Gokhale, V. B., —See N 1 .A. List. 

Hodivala, S. K., Manager, Messrs. Jalbhoy & Co., 
Bombay. 

Kale, V. G., Assistant-master, High School, Kolhapur. 

Mehta, H. D. 

Metha, V. B., LL.B., Pleader, Poona. _ 

Padalkar, G. G., Divan's Office, Kolhapur. 

Padhye, G. G., Assistant-master, Education Depart- 
' . ment , 

Phadke, R. S., Assistant-master, Ahola, Berar. 
Rajmachikar, N. T., Jaghirdar; engaged in business 
in Poona . 

Rajopadhye, N. S., Inamdar, Kolhapur State. 
Saranjame, D. V., Tahsildar, Chihli, Bn a. . 
Trivedi, V. G., LL.B., Nyayadhish, Bhawnagar 

State. 

1895. (Second Class.) 

Captain, D. S.. Postal Department, Bombay. 
Gokhale, V. S.— See M.A. List. 

Havaldar, G. R. 

Kalsalkar, S. V. — See M.A. List. 

Kittur, R. V., Assistant-master, Belganm. 

Navratna, D. A., LL.B., Pleader, Shimoga, Mysore 
State. 

Rishi, V. D. 
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Pass. 

Bhatye, P. S. 

Bothe, N. B. 

Chaugala, A. P. 

Desai, S. R., LL.B., Pleader, Bhavnagar . 
Gokhale, V. G., LL.B., Pleader , Satara . 

Gutikar, V. R., LL.B., Pleader , Belgautn . 

Joshi, G; S. 

Joshi, K. G., AssistanUmastcr , High School , Satara. 
Kale, K. R., Assistant-master , High School, Amraoti\ 
Kamat, B. S. 

Kathavate, S. V., Revenue Department , Chitnis , 
Broach . 

Kelkar, K. H., LL.B., Pleader , Bombay . 

Kowjalgi, S. V., LL.B., Pleader at Bijapur . 
Kulkarni, D. V. —Zw/. 

Modak, G. B., Assistant-master , Rajkot 
Panse, K. M. 

Pant-Pratinidhi, B. S., Jaghirdhar , Aundh . 
Paranjape, H. K., Assistant-master 9 Education 

Department . 

Shaikh, J. M., Deputy Inspector of Schools , Sholapur . 
Telang, M. J., LL.B., Pleader, Belgautn District . 
Vaidya, V. G. 

Vaze, R. B., Private Tutor . 

1896. (Second Class.) 

Bapat, V. V. 

Datar, S. G., LL.B., Pleader , Bijapur . 
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Joshi, M. M. —See M.A. List. 

Parwati, G. K. 

Pass. 

Akut, D. B. 

Apte, S. V., LL.B., Pleader, Ratnagiri. 

Dholakia, D. J., Assistant-master, Bahadurkhanji 
High School , Junagad. 

Godbole, N. R. 

Joshi, N. R., LL.B., Pleader , Sholapur. 

Limaye, D. R. 

Nirokhekar, N. L. 

Pundlik, K. G., Assistant-master, High School, 
Dhulia. 

Shikhare, V. V. 

Shitut, V. R., Assistant-master, High School, 
Ratnagiri. 

Sulakhe, G. P., LL.B., Pleader at Burst. 

1897. (Second Class.) 

Chhapkhane, K. R. —See M.A. List. 

Kuber, A. M., LL.B., Pleader, Satara. 

Munim, I. D., LL.B., Assistant Superintendent , Poli¬ 
tical Department, Secretariat. 

Sathe, S. G. —Sec ALA. List. 

Tulpule, N. V. 

Pass. 

Abhyankar, S. G., Assistant School-master, Mission 
School, Ahvicdnagar. 

Bhandarkar, D. R. —See M.A. List. 
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Gupte, V. R., Tutor to the Chief of Jamkhindu 
Kolhapur . 

Katti, A. K., LL.B. 

Messman, B. P., LL.B., Pleader, Poona . 

Navratna, V. N., LL.B., Pleader , Dharwar . 
Ranade, R. S. 

Risbud, R. K. 

Sathe, G. K. 

Vartak, V. N., LL.B., Pleader , Poona . 

1898. (Second Class.) 

Bhatt, H. M.—&?£ iJZ/ 4 . Zw/. 

Bhor, J. W., Passed 16th into the Civil Service. 
Deshmukh, C. G if LL.B. 

Kale, N. R. 

Sathe, R. A., LL.B., Pleader , 

Tembe, K. D.— See M.A. List . 

Pass. 

Abhyankar, S. Y., LL.B. 

Altekar, S. K. 

Bharucha, H. J. 

Bhadkamkar, V. V., LL.B., Pleader , Bombay . 
Chahevala, B. H., Assistant Spinning-master , the 
Empress Mills , Nagpur . 

Chitnis, K. B., Assistant School-master , Amraoti. 
Inamdar, R. N., LL.B. 

Joshi, V. B., LL.B., Pleader, Poona. 

Kashikar, R. G. 

Karve, S. P. 

Khanvalkar, V. B,, Inspector of Schools, Indore. 
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Messman, J. P., LL.B., Pleader , Poona. 

Moghe, B. S., Ordnance Office, Poona. 

Patel, B. A., Revenue Department, Kolhapur. 

Pavte, S. D., LL.B., Pleader, Hnbli. 

Petkar, L. B., Assistant-master , High School, Nasik. 

Phadke, G. R., LL.B. 

Samarth, B. V., LL.B. 

Soman, S. L., LL.B., Pleader, Bclgaum. 

Taivalkar, G. R., LL.B., Pleader, Amraoh. 
Terigundi, R. G.—See M.A. Past. Actant-master, 

Dharwar. 

Thakar, G. G. 

Tipnis, L. B., LL.B., Pleader, AW- 
1899. (Second Class.) 

Desai, K. G„ LL.B., Pleader , 

Kapadia, J. H. 

Kulkarni, L. P .—See M.A. List. 

Kulkarni, R. K.— See M.A. List. 

Limaye, S. V., LL.B. 

Majli, V. R. 

Patwardhan, D. R.— See M.A. List. 

Pass. 

Apte, L. M. 

Bhagvat, V. K. 

Dame, N. D., Postal Department, Bombay. 

Datar, G. G., LL.B., Pleader, Bijapur. 

Dikshit, M. B., Revenue Department,. Dharwar. 

Fansalkar, G. V. 

Halbhavi, W. B., LL.B. 
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Hasabnis, M. K., Revenue Department , Chopda. 
Ketkar, V. G., LL.B., Pleader, Nasik. 

Kollali, V. V. 

Marathe, C. G., Revenue Department, Poona. 
Pandit, R. N., Revenue Department , Bel gaum. 
Raleraskar, M. V., Clerk, High Court, Bombay. 
Sahasrabudhe, D. G. 

Sathe, R. D., LL.B., Pleader , Poona. 

Sathe, S. K. ? Assistant-master, Tliana. 

Sethna, M. B., Interpreter, High Court , Bombay. 
Soman, S. V. 

Thakur, B. G. 


1900. (Second Class). 

Bileangadi, V. B., LL.B., Pleader, Hubli. 

Dani, P. G., Holder of the Mangaldas Natlioobhoy 
Scholarship; Studying in England. 
Hathiramani, P. S. 

Inamdar, R. N., LL.B., Pleader, Gadag. 

Kavi, N. D. 

Kharkar, C. G„ LL.B. 

Malkani, G. J. 

Munshi, A. R., Assistant-master, Education Depart¬ 
ment. 

Oka, J. V., Passed M.A. Examination in igoi. 
Patch, K. A., Share-broker, Bombay. 

Phatak, G. M., Passed M.A. Examination in igoi. 
Pass. 

Aradhye, D. T., LL.B. 

Bagalkot, B. B. 
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Bhide, G. R. 

Damle, R. G. 

Deshpande, N. R., LL.B. 

Deshpande, V. K. 

Dharmadikari, ]• R. 

Dias, Co 

Gadgil, G. K., Middle Temple , London. 

Gokhale, G. K., Collector's Office, Belgaum. 
Inamdar, L. N. 

Kamat, S. P. 

Kirtane, B, K. 

Kirtane, D. M. 

Kulkarni, H. R. 

Kulkarni, V. M Revenue Department , Ahmcdnagar. 
Natu, P. M., Assistant-master, Gokak. 

Pandit, R. B., Revenue Department. 

Parolkar, V. B. 

Pasalkar, D. K. 

Rajwade, N. S., LL.B., High Court , Pleader. 
Randive, T. M. 

Shetti, S. A., Assistant-master , Rcirwar . 

Sidenar, G. R. 

Uplap, K. V. 

1901. (First Class#) 

Damle, P# L. 

(Second Class.) 

Budhakar, K. V. 

Ghogle, B. B. 

Patwardhan, V. G. 
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Paranik, G. K. 

Raj wade, V. K. 

Sovani, V, G. 

Pass. 

Badave, R. B. 

Bunter, J. P., Assistant-master > C.M.S.^ Bombay . 
Chitale, L. R. 

Desai, K, B., in the Service of Baroda State. 
Deshpande, S. V. 

Dev, R. T., Revenue Department , Dhulia . 

Gokhale, S. R, 

Jog, N. R., Education Department , Ahmednagar. 
Jog, V. N., Piduatc School , Dharwar. 

Joshi, G. S. 

Kanade, K. R. 

Karajgi, B. K., Clerk , Secretariat , Bombay . 
Kolatkar, K. B. 

Kulkarni, D. B„ Revenue Department , Dharwar. 
Minocher-Homji, N. D., Assistant-master , Educa¬ 
tion Department , Poona. 

Patwardhan, R. V. 

Purohit, K. B., Revenue Department , Poona . 
Shevde, N. V. 

Sholapurkar, D. B. 
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